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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


R. BEVIN’S statement on demobilisation in the House of 

Commons on Wednesday demonstrates that in this department 
as in so many others the mistakes that marked the end of the last 
war have been closely studied, and every effort made to avoid them. 
Nothing is more important than that the process of demobilisation 
should be both orderly and fair. Both the House of Commons and 
public opinion long ago approved as substantially fair the plan by 
which a small number of key men (Class B) should be drafted out 
to essential jobs in industry—most of them being builders, and 
some miners—and that the rest, Class A, should be released on a 
points basis determined by age, length of service and other con- 
siderations. What was not known was how soon the plan would 
begin to operate and what the probable rate of return would be. 
Mr. Bevin has now stated that the effective date will be June 18th 
and that by the end of this year 750,000 men may be expected to 
have returned to industry. There is nothing to complain of in 
that figure, which may in practice be exceeded, but both from the 
individual and from the public point of view it is imperative that 
the Government’s interest in the soldier should not cease when he 
has left the Army. The Minister of Labour was explicit about that. 
The men would be found a job, and if there was no job suitable 
for him he would be trained for another and given that. In actual 
fact there will clearly be more jobs than men for some time to 
come, but it is wise to prepare for circumstances in which there 
are not. The question whether ex-Servicemen should be given a 
preference in employment was warmly debated. On the whole the 
Government is right in making it clear to employers (by a marking 
on the applicant’s card) that the applicant is an ex-Serviceman and 
leaving it to the employer to give what weight he thinks right to that 
fact. It will be a misfortune if Mr. Bevin does not remain in offtce 
to carry his own scheme out. 


Complexities at San Francisco 


Mr. Eden, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Molotov and the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Georges Bidault, have left San Francisco, agreement 
in principle having been reached on major questions among the 
gteat Powers. The problems which have called for most attention 
during the last week have been those of regional agreements and of 
mandated colonial territories. The Conference was faced with the 
fact that regiona! treaties, such as those between Russia and Britain 
and Russia and France, were already in existence, and that the 
Latin-Americans want the looser Pan-American understanding of 


the Chapultepec Act to have the same efficacy for the initiation of 
American defence measures. The situation seems to arise that, ia 
whatever part of the world aggression may threaten, action to resist 
it may be initiated by the parties to a regional agreement before any 
decision can be come to by the Security Council, which will then 
find itself confronted with a fait accompli. No country can be 
deprived of the right to self-defence, and a regional alliance is only 
an extension of this right; but the argument that such right to 
action deprives the Security Council of its raison d’étre will not bear 
examination, since its supreme function at all times must be to pre- 
vent a situation arising which would call for resistance to an 
aggressor. General agreement seems now to have been reached on 
a draft which permits action against an aggressor under a regional 
treaty if the Security Council has not already acted. The second 
question turns on the method of applying the trustee system 
to mandated territories. The British have accepted the Ameri- 
can contention that these territories should be divided into 
“strategic” and “populated” areas, the former being the 
subject of report to the Security Council only. They have alse 
given qualified consent to a proposal put forward by America that 
the Trustee Council should have the right to make periodical in- 
spections of mandated territory. Lord Cranborne, however, who 
is staying on at San Francisco, has refused to allow the open- 
ing of mandated territories to unlimited exploitation through non- 
discriminatory tariffs, on the ground that colonies should not have 
less right to consider their own interests than an independent nation. 
The work in the committees threatens to be slow, as many countriss 
have amendments which they wish to press. 


General Eisenhower on Goering 


General Eisenhower has done well to address a sharp reprimand to 
senior American officers who have been treating high German officials 
as “friendly enemies.”. Reports of genial intercourse with Goering 
and Press photographs of Kesselring conversing at a hotel dinner- 
table have shocked both American and British readers, and offer 
a singular example to troops who have been ordered not to 
fraternise with Germans. There is only one right way of treat- 
ing the repulsive Goering—as a war-criminal who will have to stand 
his trial on some of the gravest charges that could be brought against 
a man; he will be accused of taking a leading part in the mass 
massacre at Lidice, of drafting the plan for deporting slave labour 
to Germany, of wholesale looting of museums and many other crimes. 
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Such a man should plainly be kept in the strictest confinement. There 
has been some question as to the practicability of the general non- 
fraternisation order, which will doubtless have to be relaxed in the 
case of non-Nazi Germans with whom the controlling authorities will 
need to have official relations. But there can be no possible question 
about the necessity to enforce it in respect of notorious Nazis. 


King Leopold of Belgium 

The question of King Leopold’s retention of the Belgium throne 
is hanging in the balance. That appears to be the outcome of a visit 
of a Belgian Government delegation, including the Prime Minister, 
M. Van Acker, to Salzburg, where the King has been a prisoner. 
His health has suffered from long detention in a German fortress, 
and it is on that ground that he has written to his brother, 
Prince Charles, asking him to continue in the office of Regent. 
No doubt there are also other reasons which have prompted him 
to delay his return. His personal position has been among 
the causes of political differences in Belgium. There are many 
who are not against the Monarchy as such to whom King 
Leopold has ceased to be persona grata ; and among these are some 
who feel that he had personal associates whose influence off public 
life was not for its good. Regarding his brother Charles there 
has been no such feeling, though there are groups in Belgian politics 
who would prefer to have a Republican form of government. King 
Leopold has the disadvantage of being a monarch in exile 
through no fault of his own. He is out of touch with life in his 
own country, where, indeed, the political position is confused enough 
in any case, and the Government for the present rests on compro- 
mises and can hope to do no more than deal with pressing questions 
of day-to-day administration. The King has very wisely taken the 
decision to keep away from Belgium during the interim period. The 
ume has not yet come for ascertaining the considered wishes of the 
nation at a General Election. It is a matter which concerns nobody 
but the people of Belgium themselves, and no outside Power— 
certainly not Great Britain—will wish to influence their decision. 


Rejoinder from Eire 


Mr. De Valera’s reply to Mr. Churchill’s passing observations on 
the attitude of Eire during the war might have been deliberately 
polemic. Instead it was deliberately mild. Appreciation is due to 
Mr. De Valera for that, for potemics between Britain and Eire at 
this juncture would serve no useful purpose. The Irish President 
stirred up feeling considerably by his call on the German Minister 
to condole on the death of Hitler—a stereotyped convention which 
even General Franco thought it well to dispense with—and he 
cannot complain if some of the comments on his country are bitter 
His speech made one debating point, the admission by Mr. Churchi! 
that in certain eventualities it would have been impossible to allow 
Eire’s neutrality to imperil Britain’s existence, but it conceded that 
the British Prime Minister had in that respect exercised a restraint 
which few other national leaders would. For the rest, Mr. De 
Valera, like most of his countrymen, is still dwelling in the seven- 
teenth century. His parallel between Britain standing alone against 
Germany in 1940 and Ireland standing alone for generations against 
British oppression is grotesque, but not more grotesque than the 
further parallel between a possible forcible German occupation 
of the six south-eastern counties of England and the occupation of 
the six north-eastern counties of Ireland by a population pass‘onately 
resolved to remain part of the British Commonwealth and not vir- 
tually separated from it like Eire. However, Mr. De Valera, no doubt, 
had to speak. Now he has spoken. 


The Greater London Plan 

It would be nothing less than a disaster to London, and indeed to 
the nation, if Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s report on the town plan- 
ning of Greater London were put into cold storage and left there 
during the months of redevelopment that lie immediately before 
us. Ina letter to The Times last Tuesday, Sir Patrick pointed out 


that now is the time when a clear lead from the Government is essen- 
tial if the opportunity for the re-creation of Greater London is not 
to be lost. 


Houses, as everyone knows, are needed now. Nothing 
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can stop a flood of building development the moment the labour 
and the materials are released, and nothing ought to stop it. If 
measures are not taken to ensure the development of new estates 
on the right lines, then it is certain they will be developed on the 
wrong lines, and we shall have a resumption of the old eyil process 
of extending the haphazard built-up dormitory areas on the outer 
fringe of London, for more and ever more occupiers who will seek 
their work within the London area. Sir Patrick’s plan envisages the 
creation of satellite communities on new sites or in existing towns 
enlarged. Here the people who are withdrawn from the overcrowded 
parts of London should live and also have their work. Such a 
development is a task which will require concerted action 
by authorities concerned with housing, the location of industry, and 
transport. Action by the central Government is essential. Sir 
Patrick pleads for the early setting up of an Executive Commission 
authorised to act for and in consultation with Departments of State 
and the local authorities. A decision must be taken quickly, for to 
delay it is tantamount to deciding in favour of planlessness. 


Payments to the Wife 


In Committee on the Family Allowances Bill” last week the 
Government wisely yielded to the general opinion of the House of 
Commons, and agreed that payments should be made to the wife 
instead of to the man when a man and wife are living together. In 
this matter members of all parties in the House of Commons 
showed themselves to be more in touch with public opinion than 
Ministers had ‘been. In working families it is generally felt that the 
children are especially the concern of the mother, to whom, indeed, 
the average wage-earner is in the habit of turning over a large pro- 
portion of his earnings to be spent on the household. It is upon 
her also that the burden of parenthood falls more heavily. There 
is much to be said, as Group Captain Wright argued, for giving 
official recognition to the status of motherhood and to the equality 
of the woman in the management of a home. Indeed, it may well 
be found that the encouragement of her status in married life will 
have a direct bearing on the problem of reproduction and popula- 
tion. The practice now accepted in the Bill has been successfully 
tried out in Australia‘and New Zealand, and it is admitted that 
it presents no administrative difficulties. In this, as in many other 
matters, the House of Commons—even the present ten-year-old 
House—has shown that it is a thoroughly sound barometer of public 
opinion. 


Crime in War-Time 

It is among the graver social evils of war that moral standards 
are loosened by the separation of members of families and the 
uprooting of the population, and also by the increased incentives to 
crime. These facts are reffected in the report for 1944 issued by Sir 
Philip Game, Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis—though it 
will be remembered that a Police report shows a part only, and not 
the whole, of the picture. The social consequences of war conditions 
are seen to be cumulative. The number of indictable crimes in 
1943 was actually smaller than in 1938, but in 1944 was far higher, 
exceeding that of 1943 by 13.8 per cent., and that of 1938 by 8.9 per 
cent. Though there was an increase in crimes attributable to looting, 
the main increase seems to have been due to the growing demand for 
articles in general use, whose scarcity and high price prompted 
shop-breaking, thefts from vehicles and other kinds of stealing. In 
the sphere of juvenile delinquency, the opinion is expressed that 
deserters and evaders of the call-up have been responsible for a good 
deal of the crime. One of the most distressing social consequences 
of the war is the growth of professional prostitution among young 
girls and the promiscuous association with service-men of girls 
who are adrift from their homes or parents. Here the powers of 
the police and the police-women are limited. The latter can give 
advice, and in some cases detain for inquiry, and girls may be sent 
to a remand home or approved school ; but action can only be taken 
when offences have already been committed. No one has yet found 
a way of conducting total war without irreparable damage to a large 
number of the very young. 
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HE state of Europe must inevitably cause concern; some aspects 

of it cannot but cause alarm; but there is no need as yet to 
take tuo tragic a view. The very suddenness of the cessation of the 
war has accentuated difficulties that would have been formidable 
enough in any case. Arrangements for the administration of Ger- 
many were well advanced, but it would obviously have simplified 
the operation if they could have been applied gradually, over 
a steadily extending area. As it is, the swiftness of the Allied advance 





and the completeness of the enemy collapse have thrown on the 
Western Allies’ hands within five or six weeks the whole of Germany 
from the French frontier to the Elbe. Six million prisoners have 
to be guarded and fed, and careful selection made for release for 
necessary work; locomotives and rolling-stock have to be mobilised 
and makeshift communications organised for both military and 
civilian use; some form of local government has to be maintained 
in cities where all officials were ex hypothesi Nazis, and ought 
therefore to be dismissed out of hand but for the impossibility of 
keeping the machine running at all if too wholesale a sweep is made 
too soon; foreign workers have gradually to be repatriated, and the 
magnitude of the task may be gauged by a statement issued, appar- 
ently in optimistic vein, to the effect that it is hoped to complete 
the process by the end of 1946. These, of course, are merely im- 
mediate and preliminary problems. They have no relation to the 
fundamental tasks of disarming Germany, discovering secret arma- 
ments, stamping out werewolves and other underground forces, 
setting the country to work again without tolerating the existence of 
any industry that could be counted as “ war-potential.” 

Never in history has so stupendous an administrative task faced 
victorious nations. They will neither shrink from nor fail in it. 
Men who have so brilliantly organised victory will not prove 
unequal to coping with the consequences of victory. Yet time 
presses. The physical process of surrender cannot, no doubt, be 
carried out without the collaboration of German commanders, who 
must be used to give orders to their men and required to furnish 
information to the Allies. But the sooner the Doenitzes and the 
Busches and the Krosigks are swept away to destinations indicated 
by their several deserts the better. These are days in which the 
whole demeanour of Germany for years to come may be deter- 
mined. It might be imagined that the evidences of her defeat were 
sufficiently shattering, and it 1s something no doubt that Goebbels, 
and in all probability Hitler, have met with the fate to which their 
deeds destined them. But it is essential that every German war 
leader shall be displaced the moment his services have ceased to be 
indispensable, and that till that day they shall be treated with stern 
and unrelaxed correctness ; the stinging rebuke General Eisenhower 
has addressed to Allied officers who have offered Germans like 
Goering something little short of cordiality is abundantly 
merited. It is encouraging to know that arrangements for bringing 
the principal criminals (for many of them stand condemned already 
on evidence long-standing and uncontested) are well advanced. 
Goering for one ought to have been summarily confined and isolated, 
pending whatever trial may be decided on. It is reassuring to 
know that that is to happen now. The interviews and- photo- 
graphs that have filled the papers this week are the inevitable 
outcome of journalistic competition—to which, speaking generally, 
the public owes much—but to give journalists access at al! to the 
man who for years stood second to Hitler and shared Hitler’s 
guilt to the full extent that his lower mental capacity permitted 
redounds heavily to the discrédit of whatever military authority was 
responsible. Every leading German whose temporary services are 
not essential ought to be withdrawn immediately and completely 
from public gaze. In no circumstances should the voices of any 
of them be heard in public till they are heard in court. As for 
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UNEASY EUROPE 


Goering, it is surprising to learn that a formal trial is in contempla- 
tion at all, for it has been hitherto assumed that he, like Hitler if 
found alive, would be dealt with swiftly and summarily. 

These are matters for military decision, and they will quickly 
right themselves—provided always that the unity of the three major 
Allies remains unbroken. But let rifts open and widen and un- 
predictable disasters may fall on Europe. Signs of that are evident 
already, and there are sinister precedents to serve as warning. Not 
many months after the armistice of 1918 Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson calculated that fifteen little wars were in progress in Europe 
or on its borders. Without firm handling of incipient incidents 
something like that might easily happen teday. Everywhere signa- 
tories of the Atlantic Charter, who by their signatures abjured all 
aggrandisement, territorial or other, are threatening to make terri- 
torial aggrandisement a fait accompli. A deplorable violation of 
the principle was conceded when Britain and the United States 
assented to Russian aggrandisement at the expense cf Poland. It 
may be argued that they had no option, and only a visionary unham- 
pered by concern for facts would dismiss that apologia lightly. But 
to tolerate a wrong when it could not be prevented is no justifica- 
tion for not preventing one when it can. That applies to the Yugo- 
slav pretensions to Trieste, the French occupation of former Italian 
territory in the Val d’Aosta and to a lesser extent (for there is no 
evidence of intention of permanent occupation) to the Russian 
seizure of the Danish island of Bornholm, while the declaration of 
the Greek Regent to the inhabitants of the Dodecanese (in the 
course of what is claimed to be merely an ecciesiastical visitation) 
that the islands, which were under Turkish sovereignty for centuries 
till 1912 and under Italian since, are now free and Greek was 
singularly inept if it was not meant to mean what the plain signifi- 
cation of the words suggests they mean. In all these cases only one 
possible principle can be applied—a principle for which Britain and 
the United States are standing solid—that all territorial claims must 
be held in abeyance till the Peace Conference, and no step taken 
anywhere which can even wear the appearance of an attempt to 
force the issue. As for Trieste, much the most serious of the cases 
in question, there is still room for hope that the friendly representa- 
tions made by Britain and America at Belgrade may be met in a like 
spirit and all attempt to earmark for Yugoslavia a city which was 
Austrian till 1918, Italian since, and ought to be internationalised 
now for the common benefit of South-Eastern Europe, will be 
officially and decisively repudiated. 

But behind all this, and other similar problems which are certain 
to arise, is a larger and far more important question. Can Russia, 
Britain, America and France, particularly the first three, co-operate 
without reservation in Europe? It is idle to suggest that such a 
question is superfluous. It is both relevant and necessary. Russia 
is not comporting herself in her contacts with her Allies as it may 
reasonably be expected that she should. Indefensible as her arrest 
of the sixteen Poles who had in all good faith put themselves in her 
power appears, it is on a wider view less deplorable than the pro- 
longed concealment of her action from her closest Allies and her 
blank refusal to consider their requests for information. Less 
important, though equally perplexing and misguided, is the secre- 
tiveness which keeps Allied correspondents out of territory occu- 
pied by Russia, even though their declared object is to tell the world 
of the great achievements of the Russian armies. The determina- 
‘tion to force on Poland the Lublin Government, which neither 
Britain nor America has recognised, nor will recognise till it is 
broadened on the basis to which Russia specifically agreed at Yalta, 
lays another deliberate and disturbing strain on the semblance of 
Allied unity. There are cccasional signs that Russia does not fully 
realise the impression her behaviour is making or appreciate the 
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consequences that evidence of a desire-to put all Eastern Europe 
under her tutelage would inevitably have in this country and the 
United States. Closer personal contacts may change Russia’s out- 
look considerably. The necessary central collaboration in the 
administration of Germany, even if each Ally has its separate 
sphere, should have good effects. But nothing is more urgent than 
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a meeting between Mr. Churchill, President Truman and Marshal 
Stalin. The Russian Prime Minister is a realist and does not resent 
plain words. They may not be necessary, but if they are they must 
be spoken. If the three Great Powers cannot work together on q 
basis of full confidence with one another, nothing can be hoped for 
from San Francisco and nothing but disaster can fall on Eugope. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IRED though he sounded through the first half of his address, 

the Prime Minister in his broadcast on Sunday night demon- 
strated as signally as ever his unique power to capture the ears and 
minds of his audience. His swift resumé of the course of the war was 
necessarily less striking than other parts of his speech, but it was an 
essential framework, and led up effectively to the sobering dis- 
closures of the narrowness of the margins by which this country, 
and London in particular, escaped in the closing months of the war 
graver perils than any it has actually experienced. That the strictures 
on Mr. de Valera were slightly rhetorical, and left some loophole for 
a reply, did not diminish the satisfaction they gave to the great 
majority of listeners, and the much more oblique and guarded 
reference to our principal European ally were definite enough to 
arrest attention, but not so definite as to cause offence (though it 
appears that Pravda omitted them in its report of the speech). The 
Prime Minister felt plainly that after the days of fit and proper 
rejoicing the nation should recognise the magnitude of the tasks still 
before it. There is every indication it appreciated the wisdom 
of the reminder. 

* + * * 

Lady Violet Bonham-Carter’s suggestion that the British Delega- 
tion at the Peace Conference should include members of all parties 
is interesting, if not entirely new. (The word “all,” I imagine, is 
not meant to include Common Wealth, I.L.P., Scottish Nationalist 
and Communist and any other “ splinters” that a General Election 
may throw up. Does it include both brands of Liberals? And, if 
not, which?) But the real difficulty, particularly in loose talk about 
“a League of Peoples, not a League of Governments ” is that actual 
agreements can only be entered into by Governments. In view of 
the responsibility that rests on the chief delegate at an international 
conference he naturally desires to have as his colleagues men (or 
women) of his own party, of whose support in the House of Commons 
he can be certain. It may be said that it is still better to be certain 
of the support of leaders of the Opposition or Oppositions. So it is, 
but suppose he is not certain of it. Suppose there are party divi- 
sions in the Delegation over some question of importance. Even 
though it is understood from the first that the head of the Delegation 
must have the decisive voice, the divisions would become known and 
lower the whole Delegation’s authority. Is that risk worth taking? 
It may be, particularly if the principle of keeping foreign policy out 
of party controversy is accepted. How far it ought to be accepted 
is another question still. Clearly the right way to secure an all-party 
delegation at a conference (as at San Francisco) is to have an 
all-party Government in office at home. 

7 * * 7 

The country is slow in settling into the peace mood. That is not 
altogether surprising for, except to 188 détenus, the change has made 
little difference to the average citizen’s daily life. The lifting of the 
black-out was always looked forward to as the outstanding symbol 
of a return f% normality, but coming at a season of the year when, 
under double summer-time, no question of black-out arises anyhow 
till ten o’clock or thereabouts, the relaxation is barely noticed. The 
clearing of the windows of buses and trains goes for something, 
but in London at any rate that is happening very slowly. Of course 
the end of casualty lists and of flying bombs and rockets matters 
far beyond everything else, but the indefinite persistence of food- 
rationing and clothing-coupons damps down exhiliaration effectively. ° 
Basic petrol will change the outlook a little, but the amount so far 
in prospect is barely enough to tempt out laid-up cars. For me 
better train-services, with restaurant-cars, will, I think, make peace 
secm real as much as anything, and I could list some foodstuffs 
whose reappearance would be singularly welcome. 


I am all in favour of good wages for good work, but I hope the 
time is near when men will no longer be in a position to ask just 
what they like and get it. Here is a report of a Hyde Park demon 
stration of 20,000 building-trade employers on blitz repairs in London 
demanding—of all things in the world—a 70-hour week. For genera- 
tions trade unionists‘ have fought for a 60-hour, a 56-hour, a 48-hour, 
a 40-hour, week. Now comes a demonstration in Hyde Park against 
a reduction from 70 hours by the suspension of Sunday work, ordered 
by the Ministry of Works because the 70 hours caused excessive 
fatigue and a fall in production. Very well, say the men, then pay 
us 3s. an hour instead of 2s. 2}d., which would mean as much pay 
for six days’ work as for seven—or if my arithmetic is right, more, 
It is true that these are men who have been brought up from the 
country to work in London. But, country or London, the demand 
to work on Sundays for the sake of overtime rates is more than public 


opinion will stand. 
* * * * 


The difficulty of following precisely what is happening at San 
Francisco is shown by the following semi-official quotations: 


Mr. Eden at a Press conference last week said: “We put in 
a new paragraph which makes it clear beyond doubt that the 
Security Council has the right not only to discuss, but also to 
make a definite recommendation as to how any dispute should 
be settled.” 

The United Kingdom Press Delegation later issued a state- 
ment designed to “ clarify” Mr. Eden’s remarks, intimating that 
“the effect of this new draft is that the Security Council will 
not under this Section possess the power actually to recommend 
the terms of settlement for any particular dispute.” 

So what? 


. * * * 


Two protests have been made—revealing clearly more pain than 
ferocity—about my use of the expression “ that long,” referring to 
a twenty-years tenure of office. This raises large questions of prin- 
ciple, and we had better get them straight. First of all, Janus 
is always right, except when he spontaneously and very broad- 
mindedly acknowledges himself to have been wrong. Second, 
Janus reserves the right to use whatever language he chooses, 
without in any way surrendering the right of criticising other people 
for using the language they choose. Thirdly, this column is of set 
intent written colloquially—as by an average human being to other 
average and tolerably friendly human beings—not in the diction of 
Gibbon or Porter, Dr. Johnson or Macaulay. Finally, I have no 
word of apology for “ that long,” maintaining that it is perfectly 
good colloquial English. Whether it is good colloquial Scottish— 
both my protesters come from north of Carter Bar—I cannot say 
with certainty. ; 

* . * . 

Justice should be done where it is due. I recently expressed 
surprise in this column that the Ministry of Works should at a time 
like this have granted a licence for what was plainly luxury building 
in connection with a private residence in a Home Counties village. 
I now learn with satisfaction that the Minister, on his attention being 
called to the facts, had them investigated and as a consequence 
revoked the licence. 

* * * * 


Mr. Hudson has announced that Land Girls with six months’ 
service to their credit will be allowed to keep a shirt and a pair of 
shoes. It sounds a little draughty. 


JANUS. 
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WHY GERMANY LOST 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE epitaph of the last war was delivered by a writer in the 

Militarwochenblatt in these words: “Cur defeat has been so 
complete because the forces of the Central Powers have been over- 
taxed and completely exhausted by the pursuit of unattainable 
military and political aims.” Would that be am inaccurate comment 
on the war which has just ended? It is a striking fact that the general 
verdict appears to be so just in both cases; and the reader of 
Clausewitz will find ample reason to pronounce it sound. Clausewitz 
praises the commander in general, and Frederick the Great in par- 
ticular, for maintaining a proportion between his means and his ends. 
Of Frederick he writes that, “ while pursuing a great object with very 
limited means, he undertook nothing beyond his powers, and just 
enough to gain his object ” ; and in that he saw the main proof of the 
King’s sagacity. 

This may seem very much like a commonplace ; and so, indeed, 
it is. But there is something in the Germans’ character that prevents 
them from seeing, or at all events stzering by it. If we attempt 
to trace the fault to its root we are driven to suggest that there is 
something démesuré, ill-balanced, exaggerated, in the German make- 
up. But many people suffer from an exaggerated self-confidence with 
much less justification than the Germans. When all the tumult and 
the shouting have died the student will be driven to admit that the 
German army is the most remarkable force in the world. The 
people take to warfare naturally, almost with relief. They have a 
natural aptitude for it, in a way that no other nation can equally 
claim. I have little doubt that when the losses of the Russians are 
made known—if ever they are—we shall find that they are immensely 
greater than the Germans’. And when we stirvey the amount of 
force which has had to be mobilised to defeat the Germans we shall 
be astonished. To the very end they maintained their discipline. I 
never felt much belief in the suggested prolonged resistance in 
pockets ; and in the event the soldiers surrendered with the same 
discipline that made them hold out so long. Most soldiers know 
what it is to fight without air cover ; but the Germans came in the 
end to find their Luftwaffe “shot out” and their armour in little 
better case. But they fought on, and many British units, who can 
face any troops in the world, were compelled to fight as never before 
in these last months. 

We can recognise all this without becoming mesmerised by it. But 
the theory of a Herrenvolk may derive from it, and at least it is 
certain that the Germans lost their heads over it. The ultimate basis 
of the Allies’ success is a triumphant sea-power ; but the remarkable 
thing is that the Germans never fully weighed its meaning. Land 
powers rarely do; but Germans like Rundstedt and Leeb were 
profound students of warfare, and it is astonishing to find them seeing 
only one side of sea-power. These two generals emphasised in 
their lectures the blockade aspect of sea-power, and came to propound 
a means of escape from it. “But they never gave sufficient weight to 
the fact that amphibious operations depend upon sea-power. The 
only explanation I can find is the complete conviction that their 
land forces could deal with any amphibious attack. They were fatally 
over-confident. It is difficult to regard the Germans as philosophers 
when one considers how superficial was the investigation into the 
problem facing them. All their emphasis was on land-power. Even 
the Luftwaffe was considered mainly as an adjunct to the Army. 

hen the time for disclosures comes it will be seen how much more 
wisely we allocated our own resources. So well was our original 
disposition made that when the United States came in it was neces- 
sary merely to fill out the cadres. How correctly we read the 
Germans ; how incorrectly they read us. They appear from the 
very beginning never to have shown any signs of profound con- 
secutive thought. When the opportunity came to invade this country 
there were no preparations for that great but necessary adventure. 
They had made their plans, like every aggressor, at their leisure. 
Hitler even admitted, later on, that the war came at the best moment 
for them ; and this means that he launched it at what he considered 
the optimum moment. But he seems to have lost his head entirely 
when the development towards which he had shaped his course 


actually came about. France was out; but he felt he must turn 
on Paris. But Paris would keep ; and he should have foreseen that 
Britain’s defencelessness would pass. There was no sufficient con- 
sideration of his objective in terms of real things. When it is idly 
said that France was “ripe” to fall and Hitler knew it, that is the 
worst condemnation he can suffer ; the ripe fruit falls of itself. Hitler 
had shown in Mein Kampf that he knew what the fibre of Britain 
is ; and yet, when the chance came to strike her down there was 
no preparation, because he had not thought his, problem through. 

Sea-power ultimately broke; him because it enabled Britain and 
the United States to invade his “fortress.” There was the same 
lack of vision about his approach to air-power. The captured Gen- 
erals have all emphasised the effect of the Allies’ strategic bombing ; 
and there can be no doubt now about the part it played. How right, 
again, we were in placing so much of our strength in the R.A.F.; 
how right to allow Air-Chief-Marshal Harris to have his head. It 
was we who demonstrated the deeper imaginative insight into the 
possibilities of air-power ; Smuts’ memorandum bears witness to 
that. It was we, too, who saw the inspired integration of ground, 
sea and air power take shape and blossom into a mighty instrument 
of destruction. But, while this complex of force could not be 
applied, the Air Force went ahead with its destructive attacks on 
German factories and communications, so that production was cut 
down, both directly and indirectly, by being rendered unavailable. 

It was the antecedent blunders that led to gross errors in the 
war. When, too late, the Germans opened the Battle of Britain, as 
a prelirminary to invasion, the initial error began to have fatal results. 
The gambler who loses seeks to recoup himself by doubling his 
stake. Hitler attacked Russia, and later challenged the United 
States. The Russian adventure was the fruit of the obsession with 
the “siege” side of sea-power. But it was so gross a miscalculation 
that it led eventually to his undoing. The challenge to America 
was an attempt to divert supplies from Britain. When Japan 
attacked, it is true, there was a diversion of shipping to the Pacific ; 
and if this had been avoided, or moderated, the war might have 
ended sooner. But the general effect was fatal for Germany. With 
the United States in the war, it became certain that, sooner or later, 
Germany would be invaded in force. But errors breed errors. 
These blunders of 1941 were bred by the short-sightedness with 
which Germany had entered the war. 

It is gratifying to remember that we laid down so much of the 
successful ground-plan of victory when we were quite alone in face 
of a brutal, mighty power. It is even pleasanter to remember the 
fine victories achieved when we were so gravely outnumbered by 
the Italians in Africa. But what a blunder on the part of the Ger- 
mans to have left intervention in North Africa until we were well 
on the way to the elimination of the Italian Empire! Best of all is 
it to recollect that, on the very edge of strategic defeat, we dis- 
covered two commanders whose names will compare with any in 
the world. Alexander and Montgomery are very different in char- 
acter ; but each of them has taken his million prisoners and fought 
the best German units to destruction. We have many feats of 
which to be proud ; but this was no single army’s victory, and it is 
to the credit of General Eisenhower that he achieved something that 
had never been done before: he made out of heterogeneous units 
from many parts of the world a homogeneous force that broke Ger- 
many’s professional army. It is certain that the victory belongs to 
the United Nations, though Russia, the United States and Britain 
played so much ‘the greater part. Germany lost because she 
deserved to lose; and the cost of that demonstration has been so 
immense that one trusts there will be no further attempts to 
conquer the world. 

(With the end of the European War the notable series of articles 
which Strategicus has contributed to these columns weekly without a 
break since September, 1939, necessarily ends also, but Strategicus 
will continue to write from time to time on the Far Eastern war as 
occasion requires.] 
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REALISM AND RESISTANCE 
SPENT the greater part of this war under German occupation 


By JAN NOWAK * 

be a member of the Polish Underground Movement. For several 
years my only source of news from the free world was the two or 
three type-written sheets of paper brought to me every day by a 
girl liaison worker. These sheets bore the daily BBC communiqués 
and came from a secret wireless studio furnished with a receiving 
set and a roneo machine. During the war the BBC undoubtedly 
rendered priceless service to those who were living under Hitler’s 
rule. But the wireless could not take the place of a normal and 
reciprocal interchange of views. It could not bridge the gap which 
the front line created between peoples living in totally different con- 
ditions over so long a period. In the BBC communiqués I found 
all that the daily press announces in heavy-type headlines—but I 
could not discover from them the articles which should follow in 
smaller print. In other words, a person living in Poland was fairly 
well informed of all the more important political events, but the 
background, genesis and interpretation of these facts were left largely 
to his own imagination and assumptions. The views and opinions 
formed in the Allied camp during this war could not get through 
to us. And that is the reason why my first encounter with that trend 
of thought known as “realistic politics” occurred only after my 
arrival in Great Britain from Poland. 

The adherents to these “ realistic politics” base their arguments 
on the experiences of this war. It was won, they say, by the Great 
Powers which emerged victorious from this gigantic trial of strength. 
Thus, only those Powers which have actual force at their disposal 
are considered capable of assuring peace and security to the rest of 
the world. Such a state of affairs—in their opinion—justifies the 
necessity for concessions and sacrifices on the part of small and 
medium powers to great ones. At the present moment, Poland is 
probably the country from which the most far-reaching concessions 
in favour of a Great Power are being demanded ; and it is the Poles 
who are most frequently accused of lacking political realism. I have 
frequently come across the view that the Poles would be behaving 
as realists if they were to cease their opposition to the Soviet 
demands. This view immediately gives rise to the question whether, 
in that case, Poland’s rejection of analogous German demands in 
1939 was in accordance with the principles of realistic politics. As 
a member of the underground movement I must ask myself whether 
my five years of work had any kind of practical sense, and whether 
the immense sacrifices and loss of life incurred as a consequence 
of the resistance which my country put up against the Germans 
were not in vain. Undoubtedly Poland could have avoided them 
had she, in 1939, submitted to German demands, agreed to terri- 
torial concessions, produced a Quisling government and become one 
of Hitler’s vassals. As it is, the Polish people pursued a totally 
different line of conduct from the very beginning of the war. Poland 
was the first country to oppose German aggression, and the only 
one which, after suffering one defeat, continued to fight on without 
a break. A comparison between the situations of Italy and Poland 
at the moment of Allied victory forces one to ask whether Poland’s 
fate is not, in fact, worse than that of Germany’s oldest ally. 


Here we may pass over the purely moral side of the. problem 
and confine ourselves to its practical consequences for the future. 
For these consequences have: a much wider application than has 
the actual Polish question. The point is: what will be the attitude 
of smaller States in the future should any Great Power once again 
entertain the idea of conquering Europe, and should the world once 
again be menaced by aggression on a grand scale? For the experi- 
ence of Poland would seem to teach others that opposition to an 
aggressor does not pay, and that the only realistic policy for the 
smaller States is to submit to superior strength. A _ psychologicai 
effect of this kind would perhaps have no particular significance if 
the present war had shown that the behaviour of the smaller nations 
had little influence on its length and final result. But have the possi- 
bilities of these smaller European States—their economic resources, 





* Captain Nowak was an officer in the Polish Home Army. 
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geographical situation, man-power, and so on—in fact constituted 2 
quantité negligeable; and was it really of no consequence on which 
side this potential was to be engaged? Many facts and events which 
I observed on the spot seem to provide a decided negative. 

I was in Poland in the first half of 1941 when the Germans were 
preparing for their blow against Russia on a gigantic scale. The 
underground Polish wireless stations were working without pause, 
transmitting information of German troop movements to London, 
whence it was immediately passed to the Russians through British 
mediation. From close at hand we watched the concentration of 
German forces on Polish territory; the entire military might of 
Germany, then at the peak of her power, passed before our eyes 
The industry and resources of the whole of Europe were then in 
Hitler’s hands. The German soldier was intoxicated by the victories 
he had won. He was possessed of military experience, well-fed and 
magnificently trained, armed and equipped, but for one deficiency, 
he completely lacked adequate protection against the rigours of the 
Russian winter. It was quite obvious that the German High Com- 
mand was counting on a repetition in Russia of the Blitzkrieg which 
had succeeded in Poland, Norway, Belgium, Holland and France, 
and the achievement of a military decision in the east before the 
advent of winter. It was then that we saw for ourselves how far 
the Balkan campaign thwarted these German plans. 

The unexpected and apparently hopeless resistance made by two 
small States, Yugoslavia and Greece, at a moment when Great Britain 
was still unable to give them effective aid, held up the German 
concentration against Russia. Armoured divisions which were 
already on the Polish river Bug, or en route for their allotted posi- 
tions, were diverted to the south. The conquest of Greece and 
Yugoslavia took only a short time, it is true, and ended in a shattering 
victory for Germany. But the campaign in the Balkans delayed the 
German attack on Russia, which was made, not in April, immediately 
after the end of the thaw, but three months later, at the end of 
June. After six months, in December, 1941, German officers and 
soldiers travelling through Poland reported that German advanced 
patrols had reached the tram termini on the outskirts of Moscow. 
Even then, however, they were beginning to voice their doubts as to 
whether the Russian winter would allow them to continue the 
offensive. What would have been Moscow’s fate had the Germans 
stood at her gates not in December but in September of that year? 
Beyond question, two small States, Greece and Yugoslavia, made a 
decisive contribution to the preservation of the Soviet capital. At 
the same time Turkey, who found herself in an exceptionally 
dangerous situation when the Balkans and the Greek islands all 
came under German control and when the chances of victory seemed 
to be on Hitler’s side, resisted pressure in the form of both threats 
and enticements, and ‘remained neutral. Turkey’s neutrality pro- 
tected the Caucasus and Russia’s oil wells from the south, and 
made possible the safe transport of supplies to Russia through Persia. 

The most important communication lines along which supplies 
passed to the German forces fighting in the east ran through Polish 
territory. The Poles fully appreciated this fact, and in the years 
1941, 1942, 1943 and the first half of 1944 the Polish Home Army 
destroyed or damaged 6,988 engines, and 17,037 railway trucks, de- 
railed 721 military transports and destroyed 1,133 others, and in the 
six months before the Warsaw Rising alone caused 443 hold-ups of 
rail traffic, each lasting anything from two to 192 hours, Today, 
these figures seein insignificant when compared with the results of 
even one RAF raid. But it should not be forgotten that the immense 
destructive force of the modern air force has only been fully de- 
veloped in the last phase of the war. Neither in 1941 nor at the 
beginning of 1944 were the Allied Air Forces operating over Poland. 
Thus, the constant threat to communications in the German rear 
could not fail to exert some influence on the course of the war on 
the eastern front at ‘a time when Russia was meeting defeats and 
not victories, and when she was only one step from disaster. The 
Great Powers won the victory in the second round. But would 
that have been possible without the help of the medium and small 
States which stood by them in the first round? 

It was in the first, and not the final, phase of the struggle 
that the resistance put up by small and medium States had its full 
military significance. It was then, when the scales of victory were 
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for a long period tipped in the aggressor’s favour, that small forces 
decided on which side the scales would ultimately tilt. If Belgium 
had supported the invader in 1914, instead of resisting, Paris would 
have been occupied by the Germans. In the same way, if Poland 
had accepted the German proposals of a joint attack on Russia in 
1939, the fortunes of the present war would have been different. At 
the cost of tremendous loss and sacrifice, both countries provided 
the Allies with the vital factor on which ultimate victory depended— 
time. Thus, if the peace which concludes this war is to establish 
in the world the conviction that realistic politics for smaller States 
consist of opportunism in relation to superior strength, the advantages 
therefrom will be reaped solely by the future aggressor. For, at the 
moment of its aggression, the attacking State is the stronger. Every- 
thing which increases this advantage, increases the probability of 
aggression ; everything which weakens it, renders aggression more 
remote. 

In offering resistance to the enemy during five years of German 
occupation, we acted in the conviction that the military bearing 
which our resistance had on the ultimate outcome of the war would 
justify the immense losses incurred. The people who risked their 
lives, and often lost them, believed that their loyalty to the Allies 
and the assistance they gave them would meet with its reward at 
the moment of victory, and that by this means a better future for 
their nation would be ensured. The fate of Poland has not yet been 
finally sealed, and it would be premature to conclude that the assump- 
tions just mentioned have been proved naive, and an example of 
the Poles’ lack of political realism. The efforts and measures adopted 
by Great Britain and the United States on the Polish question, and 
the determined attitude of both these Powers to the imposition of a 
puppet government on Poland, seem to contradict this melancholy 
conclusion. They have also undoubtedly helped to preserve in the 
world that large capital of trust which the Great Powers won for 
themselves in the struggle against tyranny and from which the 
smaller nations derived their will to resist. For the security of the 
future peace this moral authority and confidence possesses a very 
real significance. 


WHAT SCOTLAND WANTS 


By A. S. WALLACE 

ANDIDATES for Scottish seats in the coming election will 
have to face an unusually heavy barrage of questions about the 
future government of the Northern Kingdom. Scotland is more self- 
conscious than at any time in her recent history, and that is not 
surprising. Her famous regiments have been in the forefront of 
battle in many lands. Her work-people have been keyed to prodigious 
efforts. The new generation of voters is sensitive to the sharp con- 
trast between the value set on Scotland in war_and what they con- 
ceive to be the neglect of her in peace. Many of them had a 
dismal childhood in homes where the breadwinner sullenly queued 
for the dole through years of unemployment. To tell them that the 
fate of Tyneside and parts ‘of Lancashire was as bad, and that of 
South Wales worse, does not placate them. Scotland, they urge, is a 
partner nation. If she cannot get a fair deal she should be given a 
chance to prove that she can make a better shape of her own affairs. 
The Motherwell by-election returned the first Scottish Nationalist 
after some thirty contests spread over seventeen years. Allowance 
must be made for the known fickleness of that seat and for Unionist 
abstentions due to the party truce. But it is significant that sixty 
per cent. of the electors on service took the trouble to vote by proxy, 
and that Dr. M’Intyre had many letters of encouragement from the 
war fronts. That shows a mood in the younger voters with which 
all candidates must reckon. This success, following on the high poll 
of their chairman, Douglas Young, in the Kirkcaldy Burghs last 
year, has encouraged Nationalists to put forward at least nine candi- 
dates at the General Election. Whether any large part of the elec- 
torate has troubled to work out the full implications of the policy of 
Dominion Home Rule which they advocate may be doubted. In 
its origin their movement goes back half a century, but Scottish 
dissension about the shape reform should take has always blocked 
its way. The first Home Rule Association was formed in 1886 with 
Cunninghame Graham and Augustine Birrell on its committee, and 
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three years later the first Home Rule Bill was introduced. The prin- 
ciple of reform had the blessing at one time or another of Gladstone, 
Rosebery, Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, Lloyd George and Ramsay 
MacDonald. Since 1889 it has been before the House of Commons 
no fewer than 21 times. But conventional party loyalties have always 
intervened to prevent even the most considerable of the many 
measures from reaching Committee stage. 

The likeliest of them, in 1927, was drafted as the result of a widely 
representative National Convention in which Members of Parliament, 
local authorities and the trade unions took part. It was talked out 
on its second reading, and from the indignation that followed the 
defeat the present National Party was born. The interest then taken 
in Home Rule by the Scottish electorate was sufficiently strong to 
provoke a long and stern manifesto from. its opponents. A number 
of peers, a sprinkling of university professors and an impressive body 
of leading industrialists assured the Scottish people that the economic 
life of Britain 1s so closely interwoven that anything menacing its 
unity would spell disaster for Scotland. This is the document to 
which the Nationalists, recalling a disgraceful incident in Scotland’s 
War of Independence, delight to refer to now as the “ Ragman’s 
Roll.” We may yet see the issue of another such rebuke and warning, 
for again complaint of Scottish government has been coming, not 
only from the Nationalist ranks, but from city and county authorities, 
Chambers of Commerce, trade unions and even social and cultural 
bodies that normally do not concern themselves with politics. 

The Nationalist Party, as such, has so far had little following. 
Its publicity methods and anglophobe propaganda have been re- 
garded sometimes with amused indulgence, more often with im- 
patience, by the bulk of serious Scots. Its chairman, Douglas 
Young, a tall, bearded young man with a disarming courtesy and a 
profound knowledge of the history of small nations, is a scholar, a 
poet, and something of an eccentric. He has twice got himself into 
gaol for refusing “direction” in the war years from a Government 
which, he maintains, is exercising powers over Scots that the Act 
of Union does not warrant. The recent discovery by the Member 
for Motherwell that a custom of the House of Commons was an 
outrage on his principles is fresh in memory. 

Realisation that such detachment in the face of world catastrophe 
could do no good to Scotland’s cause led a large section of the 
Nationalist Party, headed by its former Secretary, J. W. MacCormick, 
to secede early in the war and form a new body, Scottish Convention. 
This aims at securing a common measure of agreement on reform 
among Scots of all parties. It has produced its own plan for self- 
government as a basis. It is issuing invitations to a National 
Assembly to be held in June. It will put forward no candidates, 
but will try to extract from all a promise to further its aims if elected. 
It includes in its membership many well known Scots, including 
Sir John Boyd Orr, M.P., who is chairman of the Aberdeenshire 
branch. e¢ 

Since reform was last an issue in Scottish politics there has been 
one major change in the scene. The transfer in 1937 of a large part 
of the executive government of Scotland to St. Andrew’s House in 
Edinburgh was a concession to national sentiment. It has made 
the Scottish departments more accessible, and Edinburgh more truly 
a capital. The Secretary of State has taken full advantage of the 
improvement. For a parallel to the impression Tom Johnston has 
made on his country one must go back a century to the “ benevolent 
despotism ” of Henry Dundas, Lord Melville, the “ uncrowned king 
of Scotland.” Johnston himself has described his office as “ this 
Pooh-bah business, this conglomeration of sixteen offices in one 
person,” but that has not prevented him from pressing, often with 
success, measures that make for the revitalisation of Scottish life at 
a score of points. He has had, throughout the war years, the 
backing of an unofficial Council of State composed of former Scottish 
Secretaries of all parties, and that in itself has opened a new chapter 
in Scottish political history. 

A limit to the powers of even the most energetic Secretary of 
State is, however, soon reached. Scotland, for instance, is well 
forward, on paper, with Regional Planning. The whole of the Clyde 
Valley area, controlled by 17 local authorities, comes under the survey 
made by Sir Patrick Abercrombie, while in Central and South 
Eastern Scotland 14 local councils have entrusted Mr. F. C. Mears 
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and his staff with the shaping the future of the area. In all, three- 
fifths of the population of Scotland are affected by these plans. But 
in the East the problem of providingynew townships to meet the 
opening of new coal seams is bound up with building a road bridge 
ever the Firth of Forth, and in the West the full development of 
Prestwick Airport as a focal point for a Scottish aircraft industry is 
looked on as a test case of the Government’s sincerity about spread- 
ing work. Both projects have been cold-shouldered in London. 
As a result the impression is widespread that (to quote the Glasgow 
Herald on the morrow of the Motherwell poll) “ Whitehall regards 
Scotland as a distant province a little more important than Socotra, 
and a little less entitled to modern communications than Sierra 
Leone.” That impression will have to be reckoned with by all 
Scottish candidates. 

As to the remedy sought there is as yet no common agreement. 
Scotland should be as free to manage her own affairs as New 
Zealand or Eire, say the Nationalists. The more moderate devolu- 
tionists would reserve to the Imperial Parliament Foreign Affairs, 
Defence, Customs, Currency and the Post Office ; but argue that if 
a Scottish Parliament had the free disposal of the country’s share 
of United Kingdom revenue she could make a better attack on her 
gravest social problems, among which a housing congestion six times 
worse than that of England is foremost. There are some who think 
the scope of the Scottish Grand Committee might be sufficiently 
extended to relieve pressure at Westminster and secure better govern- 
ment for Scotland, and others who urge that a mere subdivision 
of the Secretary of State’s many duties would be a sensible improve- 
ment. On one thing only is there complete agreement, that the 
“drift south” that made a derelict area of so much of Scotland 
between. the wars must not recur. The seeker after a Scottish seat 
who has not a convincing plan for preventing that will play into 
the hands of the successors of that forthright Edinburgh dame, in 
The Heart of Midlothian, who remarked that “when we had 
Pasliament men o’ oor ain we could aye peeble them wi’ stanes if 
they werena guid bairns, but naebody’s nails can reach the length 
o Lunnon.” 


ITALIAN POSTSCRIPT 


By JOHN BAIRSTOW 


HE war in Italy is over. The news was shouted to us as the 

sun was sinking below the green expanses of corn and “ canopa ” 
of the Valle Pandana. It is almost two years ago that, in the light 
of sunset, we first saw the shores of Sicily. The assault boats 
grounded in darkness, but with the dawn we saw the olive groves 
and spoke to Italian civilians for the first time. Since then they 
have become a familiar part of our lives. The bare-footed women, 
with the great water-pots on their heads, who came down to the 
fountain where we were washing our clothes, were typical of the 
unnumbered acquaintances who have enriched our stay. They soon 
took over from us, and, scorning the scrubbing-brush-and-soap 
method we had used since Egyptian days, beat and pounded our 
garments into unusual whiteness. 

Women washing might indeed stand as a symbol of the country. 
They can be seen in winter standing in the snow, slapping the 
clothes on the sides of ice-fringed cisterns ; or, in pouring rain, 
standing ankle-deep in the mud of the river’s edge. Sometimes 
they put sheets and towels in en empty tub, cover them with a cloth 
piled with wood ashes, and then pour on boiling water. As some 
of them say, the war has compelled them to return to the way of 
life of 200 years ago. The children, instead of going to school, sit 
by the spinning-wheels at home ; and old looms, which have been 
neglected for years, have been brought out and put into use again. 
The clothes that many country people wear have been grown, spun, 
woven, dyed and tailored at home. Where once the land was 
ploughed with tractors the great white oxen toil slowly as in a 
medieval landscape, following the urgent tuggings of some bare- 
footed youngster barely half their height ; and in some parts large 
areas have been turned over by the “vanga.” Corn has been sown 
by hand again, and it is now lush and sturdy, though without the 
usual mathematical neatness. Italian civilians are full of their losses. 
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They recount them eloquently to anyone who will listen, and most 
soldiers have heard the tale so many times that they can rattle off 
the list themselves—horses, oxen, sheep, pigs, fowls, clothes, wine, 
farm implements, household utensils. They know too the oft-repeated 
tale of days spent in shelters in the fields with la cicogna (“the 
stork,” as they call our spotting plane) droning about, and nights 
full of anxiety with drunken German soldiers carelessly showing 
lights, and our bombers roaring overhead. But soon after the 
departure of the Germans the bicycles are dug up and put together 
again ; the concealed clothes brought out, washed and pressed ; the 
knives and forks, rusty from underground damp, polished up. There 
are, perhaps, a few regretful glances cast at the hooks where the pots 
and pans used to hang, some complaining because the well has been 
made unusable by rubbish thrown down it, but there is too much 
to be done to waste time repining. There are doors and window- 
frames and valuable timbers to be salvaged from the dug-outs they 
were compelled to dig for the oppressor, rooms to be cleared and put 
in order with makeshift repairs, cart-loads of household goods to be 
fetched back from the remote farms which have harboured so many 
refugees. Above all, there are the neglected fields to be tended. 
Though neglected is not entirely true. There were some who 
worked even under fire. One old man, a veteran of the first Abys- 
sinian war, was trimming his vines when the liberating tanks roared 
through the countryside towards him, while three fields away a tardy 
German soldier was driving away the last ox of a neighbouring farmer 

The people of the country, however, have been comparatively 
fortunate. It is not a pleasant sight to see the dazed inhabitants 
of some bomb-shattered town or village return to poke about among 
the rubble of their homes, collecting pitifully small heaps of sal- 
vaged goods. But even in such scenes of waste and wreckage there 
are compensating joys. To one village, three days after liberation, 
returned an Italian soldier who had been serving with the British 
since he had been taken in Greece. Four years without news of 
his family, he had got leave to visit home as soon as the papers 
announced that it was free. He arrived, tired and dusty, on a 
bicycle to find all safe and sound. Such reunions will be taking 
place for many months yet. In one recently freed town the only 
watchmaker doing business was a Sicilian soldier who had made his 
way from Yugoslavia after the armistice and settled down there. He 
was impatient to start off to his family in Messina, and told civilians 
who broughi watches for repair that he would be gone in a week. 


Flares are shooting up all round the horizon, and the church 
bells are ringing madiy as they rang in Ionia when news was received 
of the armistice. They will be ringing from V . . . Church, high 
up in the Apennines, the home of Don Francesco G . . ., who was 
arrested, and narrowly escaped shooting, for harbouring and helping 
escaped British prisoners of war. He will probably show you a 
letter scribbled in pencil on a leaf of a Field Service Pocket Book, 
thanking him for his assistance. They will be ringing in F . .., 
the home of Agostino M .. ., the market gardener. Under the 
Germans he spent miserable and hopeless days crouched under the 
trees at the end of his fields to escape forced labour. He had fought 
in the Great War. German soldiers had taken away his medals, but 
the parchment decree of the War Ministry granting them still hung 
on the wall of the room he occupied. Now he is finished with wars 
and can pursue unhindered his one declared ambition, to have every 
year the first and best tomatoes in F... There will be “festa” 
tonight in M . . ., where the fishermen glide slowly over the bay at 
night, with submerged lights that look like great glow-worms from 
the top of the cliff, as they search for the shoals of anchovies. 


We hope soon to return to the land of which Tacitus wrote that 
“the sky is continually overcast with rain and cloud.” But we have 
seen the myth of sunny Italy exploded. There is sunshine in summer, 
but it is too hot, the roads are too dusty, the flies are too numerous 
for us to wish to stay here. We shall have memories of the moun- 


tain slopes of the Salerno coast with their bright wealth of lemons, 
of Lake Trasimene in the moonlight, of the nightingales of Ferrara, 
of countless “casas” where we have spent pleasant evenings. In 
a few weeks the “contadini” will be working from dawn to dusk 
in the harvest fields, and as we leave them there few who have known 
them during the past two years will wish them anvthing but luck. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


CIVILIAN NAVY 


By PAMELA HINKSON 


NGLISH scene, English coast, 1945; the closing chapter of an 
epic of history 1939-1945, part of all British history. Out in the 
bay great brown-sailed Thames barges carried their peace-time cargoes 
suggesting peace and life and its needs. Between moved grey and 
white destroyers occupied in endless North Sea and Channel convoy 
escort ; landing craft ; minesweepers flying the Dutch flag, manned 
by Dutch crews. The small harbour suggested the life of fishing 
vessels. It held Motor Torpedo Boats, Motor Gun Boats (rather 
tending to be merged, I was told, a Motor Torpedo Boat being useless 
without guns, and vice-versa), smaller Motor Launches, “ maids of 
all work,” an officer described them, of hard work and little publicity. 
They have done mine-laying, anti-submarine work, coastal convoys 
and the attack on St. Nazaire. 

First vision of the boats and the size of them opens the civilian 
eyes to the size of this epic of courage. The absence of protection, 
the exposed gun turrets ; the “ bridge” might be a pleasure launch 
deck with walls. They tell of Lieutenant-Commander Hichens, 
D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N.V.R., an ace and pioneer of this warfare, that 
he was never known to duck and that once ht pulled a ducking 
member of his crew up by the back of the neck. Once a party of 
men joining this service from previous service on cruisers and the 
like and being shown round, looked over the pier, saw the little 
boats and stared. “Blimey!” one exclaimed. ‘*‘ Go to sea in 
those things ! We'd hoist them up on board my last ship!” Men 
have gone to sea “in those things” since 1940, through fair 
weather and foul, facing unimaginable perils of sea warfare in addition 
to the sufficient hazards of the sea. 

The story began then with the Germans occupying the French 
coast, their air power too great and dangerous for our large ships, 
and E-boats for ever going for our convoys. So this “ private navy ” 
started off “rather amateurishly,” inspired by that Lieutenant- 
Commander Hichens of famous name (who was killed in 1943 by a 
stray shot at the end of an action), as light Coastal Forces. The 
method was first set when Hichens started going over to the Dutch 
coast to lie in wait for E-boats off their lairs and did tremendous 
damage to them. Through the following years the force developed, 
working in Combined Operations with the R.A.F.  Lieutenant- 
Commander Peter Dickens—another famous name—brought attacks 
on enemy convoys to a fine art while M.T.B.’s of various types were 
being built and training schools established. The German methods 
and ours contrasted—their E-boats making quick dashes across at 
our shipping, while ours would lie off the continental coast for six 
or eight hours. So to D Day, when Coastal Forces played a great 
part in the protection of the initial assault and assault area during the 
build-up and fought at least eighty per cent. of the actions fought. 
Since, they have been majnly occupied in successfully preventing 
very determined enemy efforts to break our communication lines 
with the continent. 

The men. A young man’s service. The tall, sensitive-faced 
civilian doctor in uniform, who was glad that his job was healing 
instead of killing men, spoke of the tremendous physical strain of 
manning the boats, with their immense speed, of their corkscrew 
action, of men coming back in rough weather black and blue, some 
having been thrown up in the air and back on deck. Ordinarily all 
actions took place at night. They called an officer who could see 
before anyone else the “plume” of rising water marking the 
target—slightly phosphorous in these waters, brilliant in the 
Mediterranean—“ cat’s-eyes,” as the R.A.F. speak of pilots who 
see enemy planes before anyone else. Action reports tell of boats 
slipping within the screen of an enemy convoy, lit up by rockets and 
tracer shells on a sea light as day, of one which joined the convoy, 
passing for a while as part of it ; of one set on fire and its companion 
standing by under every hell of fire to pick up survivors; of fires 
extinguished in such circumstances and boats brought home. 

“We are amateurs,” said the Captain, a business director with 
yachting as a recreation in private life. Others spoke of his brilliance 
in this command. Other officers present or spoken of were artists, 
musicians, stockbrokers, lawyers, publishers. I heard of an artist 
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“with a girlish sensitive face and iong arms” who was a superb 
Captain ; of a Flotilla Commander who had commanded a submarine 
in the last war, grown coffee and run a garage in Kenya between. 
A young Lieutenant-Commander with three years American business 
career behind him spoke of the unfailing loyalty and support of the 
regular Naval men of all ages to the R.N.V.R. officers. Of the 
crews most were young. Boys of nineteen or so stood it best, 
enjoying the adventure. At twenty-five a man needed a good deal 
more character to face and stand_it—men proved in this service went 
on and on, generally out every other night, some at sea for many 
nights running. The sick-bay attendant had served in motor boats 
in the last war and now noted “an entirely new technique.” It 
made a big difference when aeman married, especially if his wife lived 
near the base, to hear the boats go off and wait for their return, 
listening for the familiar engine—as with the wives of airmen. 

I had seen a party go out, splashing through the golden evening sea 
like gallant swimming terriers. The engines running beforehand 
had made a noise like plane engines, making me look up at the empty 
sky, where earlier a squadron of American Fortresses had flown back 
from Germany. Men had come across the pier wearing thick jerseys ; 
on the boats they had been putting on oilskins and the green life- 
belts which made lovely colour against the grey-blue and white. I 
had thought of the cold as it must be in winter, and was told of one 
man who wore seven jerseys, their variegated borders making a 
rainbow. 

They spoke of the officers—of men of thirty-five and over, feeling 
the strain, especially as then they would have other anxieties, the 
welfare of wives and children and businesses ; of the importance of 
success in a man’s morale; of different men who had gone out to 
action from this base. They told of a former shop-walker who became 
a Chief Motor Mechanic and rose to Command rank, wore a pointed 
beard and never lost his refined speech. The sick-bay attendant 
observed that it took a long time to make a good seaman and that 
twelve years’ service was ageing in a sailor’s life. A young Lieutenant- 
Commander, sensitive imagination in his face, had asked me if I had 
read Lord Moran’s “ The Anatomy of Courage,” and spoke of the 
high degree of courage exacted from the Navy... I knew that he was 
conveying to me something that all of us should know. 

That Yorkshire sick-bay attendant had started life in the coal 
mines. His father and grandfather had been colliers and he knew 
no other possibility, and began, screening coal on the surface at half 
a crown a day, getting a bit tired, he remembered, “ standing first 6n 
one foot and then on the other,” working in company with other 
boys, and men too old for mining, some crippled by mine accidents. 
“There were no pensions then, so they had to go on working.” 
Wanting more money, he went underground. Then some time, 
because “‘ I didn’t like to see my fellow men suffer,” he had joined 
the St. John Ambulance Brigade, had served this way through the 
last war and after it in mine rescue. 

The Shipwright Lieutenant-Commander came of a family that 
has given a shipwright to the Royal Navy in each generation for 
several hundred years. An ancestor worked on Nelson’s Victory, 
he himself on the Valiant and Rodney. A man with the lined face of 
a craftsman, humour as well as wisdom marking it, his thin body 
suggesting a pliability formed by much bending over and managing 
the ins and outs of ships, he was reputed to be unforthcoming of 
words. But he took me out to the hangars where his boats were 
being repaired—scarred and shabby in contrast with those in the 
harbour—showed me the neat patches on them and talked of them 
as if they were his children. He talked of “ bringing them home,” 
and: “I don’t like to see them get pranged. Some of these young 
gentlemen,” he said it kindly, “ they treat them a bit rough.” Of 
himself—he had been growing radishes at Wembley when this war 
came, and looked forward to doing that again. 

An R.A.F, pilot had said here: ‘“‘ We never think of danger until 
it comes. But you have always the hazards of the sea... ” adding 
that an airman got out of his plane and was then free, but men 
getting out of these boats had then their maintenance to see to. 
A Flotilla Commander had the responsibility of his boats and crew 
all the time, and often couldn’t sleep after his job. 

Now the E-boats have come to harbour, with surrender-flags 
flying, and Coastal Forces’ job is done. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE witnessed two victory celebrations and have read in 

some detail about a third. Each of them differs from the others 
in the extent and nature of the public expectation which was 
aroused. One would have supposed that after the fall of Bonaparte 
in 1814 the British people would have been stirred to a frenzy of 
personal jubilation and national pride. For more than twenty years 
Great Britain had almost without respite been at war with Revolu- 
tionary France ; she had seen Europe collapse again and again under 
the blows dealt her by Napoleon’s military genius ; for months on 
end she had lain under the menace of invasion and had held her 
breath in anxiety whenever the Channel winds blew from the east ; 
a whole generation had been brought up to -regard Bonaparte as 
some daemonic phenomenon and even the stoutest minds looked 
upon him as a portent which was almost invincible. And then sud- 
denly, almost unexpectedly, the news came of the abdication at 
Fontainebleau ; there was at the time no reason at all to foresee the 
hundred days or the final necessity of Waterloo; everything was 
over ; England had secured for herself another Empire, a future of 
unexampled prosperity, and a tremendous increase in prestige. Yet 
the pride and relief which were felt on that occasion were distorted 
and almost obscured by party politics. The Whigs, who had been 
defeatist for so many years and who for so long had foretold disaster 
us the wages of incompetence, were enraged at the fact that a Tory 
Government and a Tory General had secured an overwhelming 
victory. The Tories were distressed and worried by what they 
‘egarded as the Jacobin emotions of the Opposition and by the 
dislocation of the balance of power created by Russia’s sudden 
smergence as a force in European affairs. And the public were more 
soncerned with their dislike of the Prince Regent, their passion for 
the Tsar of Russia and their sympathy for the Princess of Wales 
and Princess Charlotte than with any wish to acclaim their own 
leaders who had given them this victory. 

* * * - 

Such celebrations as occurred took place, not when the news of 
Napoleon’s abdication reached London at the end of April, but in 
the following June, when the Tsar of Russia, the King of Prussia 
and the Allied Generals paid their official visit to London. So great 
was the admiration and affection felt by the British public for the 
All-Russian Tsar, that the Prince Regent scarcely dared to appear 
in public for fear of counter-demonstrations. No British General, 
nor British Admiral, received anything like the applause which was 
accorded to the Cossack Platov or to the Prussian Bliicher. And 
when the Tsar, from the balcony of the Pulteney Hotel at No. 105, 
Piccadilly, responded to the shouts of the crowd with the wave of a 
dimpled hand, the Londoners hailed him as a prophet and a liberator, 
the sunshine of whose brilliance threw into heavy shadows the British 
sailors and soldiers who for fifteen years had fought and beaten 
Napoleon unaided and alone. At night the whole of London blazed 
with illuminations ; the screen at Carlton House was lit by flares of 
scarlet and topaz interspersed between palm trees in tubs ; outside 
Lord Castlereagh’s house in Berkeley Square was a vast transparency 
representing an enormous dove carrying an olive branch in its beak ; 
but the Londoners scarcely glanced at these symbols of national 
rejoicing ; they remained herded together outside the Pulteney Hotel, 
gazing upwards with adoring faces in the hope that once again the 
Tsar would appear upon the balcony. It is true that after those 
first few nights of rapture and ecstasy the charm of the Tsar, his 
sister, his Generals, and his Ministers began to fade. The insults 
te which the Tsar publicly exposed the Prince Regent and his family 
produced a reaction ; his unpunctuality offended our sense of order, 
his frivolity our standards of conduct ; the people of London came 
to repent of their early enthusiasm for such ill-mannered foreigners, 
and thus when, on June 15, the Tsar drove to the Guildhall in a 
golden coach drawn by Hanoverian creams the cheers of the populace 


had lost their early fervour. 
* * * * 


In November, 1918, the celebrations were more immediate, more 
spontaneous and more national. We had worked late into the night 


on November Io, and the telegrams which kept pouring in suggested 
that the Germans would reject the armistice terms presented to 
them by Marshal Foch. It seemed that further fighting and further 
casualties would occur before the German armies were brought to 
their knees. And thus when at the eleventh hour on November 11th 
Lloyd George walked out into Downing Street, his white hai: 
fluttering in the wind, a piece of white paper fluttering in his hand, 
London went suddenly mad in an orgy of relief and riot. Within 
an hour the streets were packed with yelling crowds, upon the 
bonnets of the buses and lorries young men and maidens were packed 
like flies, their voices already hoarse with jubilation, and that night 
in Piccadilly Circus the crowd swayed together as one organic body. 
their thousand faces flickering in the flames of burning taxi-cabs. 
We believed that night thar all was over ; danger, anxiety, restrictions 
had all been swepi from us with the eleven strokes of a clock; a 
future of unchallenged safety, prosperity and power seemed to 
stretch before us. The sufferings and efforts of the past, the rewards 
and enjoyments of. the future, founted together for us in a spurt 
of ecstacy. We were intoxicated by our achievement and our oppor- 
tunity ; the bonfires glowed upon faces ardent with optimism. Never 
again shall we see so simultaneous an orgy of confidence and joy. 
* 7 * a 

I am glad that I witnessed the night of November 11, 1918, since 
it is a rare thing to see a whole city united in unreserved exhilaration. 
But I am even more glad to have witnessed in London the nights.of 
May 7 and May 8, 1945. Our achievement this time has been even 
greater ; our Opportunity is almost frightening in its immensity. Our 
sobriety during the celebrations of last week must, I know, be to 
some extent attributed to material shortages, but no one who com- 
pares the two celebrations of 1918 and 1945 can deny the vast 
difference between them in public thought and feeling. To some 
extent, of course, the exuberance of our celebration was checked by 
the knowledge that further Far Eastern struggles were still to come 
To some extent also (and this is to our credit) the blaze of triumph 
was dimmed by the fog of misery which hangs over Europe. There 
are those who contend that, having endured so many disillusions, 
we have entered the age of universal scepticism ; and that we are 
suffering today from the penalty of semi-education, namely distrust. 
It must be realised also that the sense of unchallengable power 
which we possessed in 1918 has lost something of its old certitude 
and that we are fully conscious of the economic and political com- 
plexities which lie ahead. But in the demeanour of the crowds 
last week there was something more positive than scepticism, some- 
thing more hopeful than distrust. It was a tone of seriousness under 
all their gaiety, a note of solemnity almost in their delight. Is it 
too optimistic to suppose that this is due to a vastly increased sense, 
in the mind of every citizen, of personal responsibility? I do not 
regard this optimism as a pathetic fallacy. It can be confirmed by 
comparing the level of public thoughtfulness, or sense, as manifested 
in this war and in the last. It is from this comparison that my 
optimism is derived. 

* * 7. * 

Let me take one test, or illustration, of the increase in public 
reason, of the feeling of individual responsibility, between 1915 and 
1940. In the second year of the last war the public succumbed to 
a discreditable wave of spy-mania. In the second year of this war 
there was scarcely any witch-hunting at all. Yet in 1940 there 
existed far more justification for spy-mania than there ever existed 
in 1915. The danger of invasion was infinitely more immediate and 
contiguous; the example of the fifth column in occupied Europe 
was far more disturbing; and the invention of the wireless had 
rendered secret communication with the enemy a much more feasible 
practice. Yet this time we behaved with commendable kindness to 
the alien, even to the enemy alien, in our midst. Such measures 
as were taken against them in 1940 (and they may have been essential) 
were governmental and not popular. The public of 1940, unlike the 
public of 1915, kept its head. Is it mere optimism to conclude that 
it has this time, a wiser head? 
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Historical and British Wallpapers at the Suffolk Galleries. 


Mr. SACHEVERELL SITWELL’S introduction to the lavish catalogue 
of this elegantly conceived exhibition, voices contempt for the use 
of distemper and colour wash as wall covering. “ Simplicity,” he 
says, “in interior decoration avoids the virtues and obscures a 
multitude of sins.” I dare say he is right, providing that the wall- 
paper he advocates, together with the other furnishings, are of suffi- 
ciently fine quality, and providing he can stand a specifically 
“decorated” room in which to work, relax, eat, and possibly sleep. 
The real trouble lies in the fact that in these days quarters are 
cramped for most of us. If you have sufficient rooms you can 
move from one to another as it suits your mood, but in the average 
flat, cottage, maisonette, or Portal which constitutes, and will con- 
tinue to constitute our living accommodation, you look at the same 
walls, the same carpet and the same furniture, day in and day out 
for years. Simplicity in these circumstances has obvious virtues, 
where the pocket prevents perfection in complexity. 

Anyone who has lain ill in a boarding house or in a suburban 
villa must know that nothing can produce a more grisly emotional 
condition than a patterned wallpaper, a floral frieze or a lincrusta 
dado. What depression results from counting the flowers, what 
dementia is the product of repeated ornamental birds, and the 
curious illusion of motion produced by vertical stripes makes suicide 
or escape the only alternatives. It can with justice be said that this 
argues a bad design, but I have spent a month working in a room 
papered with an original William Morris pattern of intertwined 
leaves, an exquisite and elegant design which eventually drove me 
to sitting in the garden, early in a freezing March. The mood 
inspired by a wallpaper, good or bad, is pervasive and powerful. 
Give me the dark green flock of the room designed by Cecil Beaton 
on a summer morning, but save me from it ona winter’s afternoon ; 
give me a splendid damask—a fine background for pictures—after 
a large lunch but not after a thick night. Let it be a new and 
interesting paper, say by Graham Sutherland or Edward Bawden, 
or a delicate floral design by A. H. Williamson or Betty Tanner if I 
am fit and well, but let me not run mad counting blobs, leaves, or 
grassheads if I am in bed with “flu. Give me a country mansion 
and paper all forty rooms with work from this exhibition and I will 
suit my choice of a room to my frame of mind, but if I must live 
in two rooms let me obscure the multitude of a landlord’s sins with 
a single colour, and hope for the best. 

The exhibition itself is excellently chosen and displayed to per- 
fection. The historical section is a pleasure and there is great 
ingenuity, perhaps a little too much ingenuity, in the designs by 
contemporary artists. My major criticism of this section is that 
many of the designs are either too dominant or too fussy. I suggest 
that a variation of tone within a single colour is the most successful 
method of approach to a modern paper, and that in this particular 
form of design the artist’s personality be strongly self-controlled. 

Nothing could be more admirable and heartening than that the 
design of necessities should be so studied and so shown, and that 
so many living artists should be asked to contribute to the solution 
of such problems. The Central Institute of Art and Design is to be 
congratulated, but there remains, apart from those disadvantages 
already stated, one further difficulty to be overcome. For years it 
has been possible to obtain excellently designed paper, textiles, 
crockery, and indeed all the assembled requirements of the home, 
but at a price which prohibits the majority from enjoying these 
benefits. Simplicity itself has been too expensive. The hideous 
pattern used to be cheaper than even the unadorned, because the 
pattern covered the defects in the material, whether paper or cloth. 
For years the retailer has insisted that he gives the public what it 


 wants—superfluity of debased ornament, cheaply produced. To do 


justice to the original designs in this exhibition, excellent production 
and a low price will be required. Given these, this exhibition will 
have served a valuable purpose. MICHAEL AYRTON. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


AMONG the new recordings of the month my first personal choice 
goes to “Gigues” and “Rondes de Printemps” from Debussy’s 
Images for Orchestra, played by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Pierre Monteux (H.M.V. DB6182-3). In 
these compositions Debussy is at his finest as a master of musical 
impressionism, in which every form is clear and distinct in outline 
and tinting yet subtly related to every other, and the whole musical 
structute held together tightly in 2. infallible rhythm just as in a 
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masterpiece of landscape painting. This is earthly music but of the 
highest quality. So is Mozart’s delightful Quintet for Clarinet and 
Strings in A major, K 581, played by Reginald Kell (clarinet) and the 
Philharmonic String Quartet (Col. DX 8206-9), although I shall 
pronounce this as an efficient but not ideal performance. 

Another welcome Debussy recording is the Prélude a l’Aprés-midi 
dun Faune, played by the National Symphony Orchestra under 
Sidney Beer (Decca K 1037). Decca also release a recording of 
“ Fingal’s Cave” overture, one of Mendelssohn’s finest works, played 
by the National Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Heinz Ungar 
(K 1120); with these is another item sure of popularity, namely the 
“Dance of the Hours” ballet music played by the same orchestra 
under Anatole Fistoulari (K 1119), while for those who like to 
keep abreast of contemporary English music there is Benjamin 
Britten’s “ Introduction and Rondo alla burlesca” for two pianofortes 
played by Clifford Curzon and the composer (K 1117) and, by thé 
same composer and performers, the Mazurka Elegiaca (K 1118). 

Popular as Mr. Ivor Novello’s music is in the theatre it does not 
often bear reproduction isolated from its mise-en-scéne, so I can 
only say that his “ Love is My Reason” and “We'll gather lilacs,” 
both songs from Perchance to Dream, sung by Richard Tauber with 
orchestra, are not recommended by me to any truly critical ear, though 
they may please some. Something much more attractive in the way 
of light music is “The Boston Two-Step” and “Progress Barn 
Dance,” from the Old Time Dance Series (Col. DX 1191). These 
I can thoroughly recommend. wW.4 


THE CINEMA 


“The Three Caballeros.’’ At the New Gallery. 


Mr. Watt DISNEyY’S versatility sometimes suggests genius, some- 
times an ultimate uncertainty of purpose. There were the humble 
days of the Mickey Mouse cartoons, their simple ideologies presented 
with infinitely painstaking craftsmanship. Then came the more 
elaborate Silly Symphonies and often more than a suspicion of 
artistic pretentiousness—a certain vagueness too as to the where- 
abouts of the boundary line between the pretty and the beautiful. 
Snow White, Pinocchio, Bambi and Dumbo represented an attempt 
at full feature status attended by varying degrees of aesthetic and 
commercial success ; yet, in the full-length Disney style a genre has 
never quite been establjshed. Instead Disney has gone on restlessly 
searching for a corner of life which could provide inherently suitable 
subject-matter for the animator. In Dumbo and certain sequences 
of The Reluctant Dragon he examined the sophistications of modern 
life with a more realistic eye than had been traditional in his studios, 
and finally most of the sequences of Fantasia marked a complete 
swing away from naiveté and nursery rhyme into pure aesthetic and 
the visual associations of musical images. By violent contrast 
Victory Through Air Power showed Disney and Seversky walking 
hand in hand into the realm of military strategy. 

The Three Caballeros, the latest Disney production, appears to me 
to represent a point at which meet all the paths of this great 
craftsman’s exploration. Technical brilliance can carry him no 
further. The film is a kind of publicity travelogue for South 
America made, presumably, with an official blessing and one eye on 
the political expediencies of pan-Americanism. It develops and 
improves upon Saludos Amigos, an earlier essay in the same kind. 
There are comic characters—Donald Duck, Panchito and Joe 
Carioca ; there is a flying donkey (shades of Dumbo); abstract forms 
bewilderingly change shape and colour to the rhythms of local 
music ; there is a touch of religion; Donald pursues the senoritas 
and give us a geography lesson at the same time, and, crowning 
technical triumph, the cartoon characters dance with real people 
and real people dance through a cartoon background, defying all the 
laws of the cartoon world’s very nature. 

The Three Caballeros is too concerned with Hollywood notions of 
comedy, dress and dancing. South America, we are encouraged to 
believe, is very gay and very funny. Bob Hope would be a fit 
President for any of the republics. And the combination of cartoon 
and real photography reaches a climax aesthetically comparable with 
one of those Victorian photo-frames which surround a human face 
with a garland of cupids, birds and flowers—with the difference 
that here the face sings and the birds and flowers are in constant 
and lively metamorphosis. Yet no one should miss this film. It 
represents the final development of a medium of artistic expression 
more flexible than anything we have yet known. It could give us 
a portrait of the spirit as well as of the outward appearance of a 
people or a country. Mr. Disney should eschew further experiment 
and settle down to use the tools he has so arduously perfected. 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


PUNISHING NAZI CRIMINALS 


Sir,—One of the first legislative acts of the Third Reich was to issue 
an Animal Protection Law dated November 24th, 1933, and signed by 
Hitler himself. The following details of jt supply an ironic comment 
on recent revelations of Nazi cruelty. 

Section I stated: 

1. It shall be prohibited unnecessarily to torture or brutally to 
ill-treat an animal. 

2. To torture an animal is to cause it prolonged or repeated pain 
or suffering ; the pain inflicted is deemed unnecessary when it serves 
no reasonable justifiable purpose. “To ill-treat an animal means to 
cause it pain. Ill-treatment is deemed brutal when it is inspired 
by a lack of feeling. 

Among the prohibitions of Section I] were the following—small-scale 
models perhaps of the Nazi treatment of Jews, political opponents, 
foreign workers and prisoners-of-war : 

1. By neglect, to inflict pain or mjury in the maintenance, care, 
housing or transport of animals. 

2. To use an animal wantonly for the performance of work which 
is obviously beyond its strength or which jis calculated to cause 
it pain, or for which its condition renders it unfit. 

5. To abandon one’s own domestic animal with the object of 
getting rid of it. 

6. To sharpen or test the keenness of dogs by using cats, foxcubs 
or other animals for the purpose. 

In Section III strict regulation was provided of the use of living 
animals for purposes of research. Géring was a lover of dogs and may 
have induced his master to lump scientific research and cruelty to animals 
together. 

In Section IV severe penalties of fine and imprisonment were pre- 
scribed for torturing or ill-treating an animal, or for performing 
experiments on living animals for purposes of research without the 
necessary licence. One may recall that Al Capone was finally jailed in 
San Francisco Bay for failure to pay income tax. If, under German law, 
men may claim the same rights as animals, then tens of thousands of 
Nazi criminals could be severely punished under Hitler’s own Animal 
Protection Law of 1933.—Yours, &c., A. V. HILL. 


THE GERMAN GENERALS’ GUILT 


Sir,—Referring to Field-Marshal von Rundstedt’s alleged remarks about 
Germany’s surrender, mentioned by “Janus.” Attempts by German 
generals to exonerate the Army at the expense of the politicians are to 
be expected. But who then is mainly responsible for putting these 
politicians into the saddle? In the years before Hitler’s advent actual 
power was in the hands of the Army Commanders. Above all in those of 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, C.-in-C. of the Army, and of General 
von Rundstedt, Commander-in-Chief of Group Command I, responsible 
for Berlin. 

It was to the Army and in the first place to Generals von Hindenburg 
and Rundstedt that all democratic and pacifist elements in Germany 
looked for the salvation of the country. Yet, in July, 1932, under a 
flagrant breach of the constitution, the legal, democratic Government of 
Prussia was arrested by General von Rundstedt. After a brief period 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg opened the door wide to Adolf Hitler. 

Moreover, the German generals have little to complain of Hitler, 
since in 1941 he gave them the greatest war instument ever known, 
surpassing the Russians in tanks, aircraft and experience. It was com- 
manded by the best military leaders in Germany, including von Rundstedt 
himself, yet they lost the war in Russia, and their armies were afterwards 
cut to pieces in the West.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W. 8. 


GERMANY IN SUBJECTION 


Sir,—In connection with your brief remarks about Germany in subjection 
and a central Control Commission for that country, may I, since all 
plans hitherto published mention that Germany will be controlled only 
by the four Great Powers, be permitted to make some observations on 
the interests of the smaller nations in the administration of the conquered 
Reich? 

The fight against the Herrenvolk doctrine is one of the major tasks 
to be undertaken in the process of re-educating Germany: it is therefore 
important that smaller nations, against whom particularly this doctrine 
has been applied, should be represented on all Allied Commissions which 
will decide the problem of Germany. I am not at all enthusiastic about 
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the works of the German writer Emil Ludwig, but I think he was 
absolutely correct in his declaration before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the United States House of Representatives in 1943: 

“You will be compelled to set up a cOmmittee of conservators, or a 
commission composed of representatives of the United Nations. To 
exclude representatives of the smaller nations, neighbours of Germany 

. would justify the German idea of races of different value.” 

Some measure of participation of the smaller powers in the admini- 
stration of occupied Germany would enable them also to watch over 
their own particular interests. Let us take three instances. 

As you rightly stated in your last issue, the Education Division of the 
Control Commission in Germany will have to deal with the eradication 
of German teachers and school-books, which have hitherto resulted in 
heightening the atmosphere of aggressive nationalism. This German 
aggressive nationalism, based on the peculiar idea of Herrenvolk, was 
primarily directed against Germany’s smalier neighbours: It is important 
to hear the opinion of those countries on the lines which the education 
of German youth must follow in order to change the attitude of the 
Germans towards all who are not of German blood, and who are not 
mighty in territory or political influence. 

Some special department of the Control ‘Commission (or whatever 
the administrative bedy in Germany may eventually be called) will 
have to deal w-th the pseudo scientific institutes which prepared aggression, 
It is probable that only the smaller neighbours of Germany, who have 
had the misfortune to count the members of German minorities among 
their citizens, are vitally interested in the Deutsches Auslandinstitut in 
Stuttgart. Some representatives of the smaller nations should therefore 
participate in the administration, or rather the liquidation, of this and 
other centres of infection which have so deeply empoisoned the 
German mind. , 

Except Russia and France, no other great power has had its citizens 
enslaved in the army of foreign workers in Germany. Nearly all 
smaller European nations did. Germany must render an account of these 
slave workers. Their under-payment must now be made good, their 
property restored, and they themselves must be repatriated. All this 
emphasises the necessity of the smaller nations being represented on 
any commissions for the control of conquered Germany, although the 
four Great Powers will have to take the major decisions and share the 
main responsibility—Yours faithfully, J. M. Wintewicz. 

14 Oakleigh Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex. 


*“ FOOLISH POSTURING ” 


S1r,—Under the above heading, Mr. Roland D. Lloyd writes in your issue 
of May 4tha very English letter, just the sort of letter to engender that very 
spirit which he deplores as “a feature of the Scottish attitude towards 
England.” “ They,” the English, he says, “took Scotland into partner- 
ship in their growing empire.” Has the writer ever read the history of 
the Act of Union? Far from England generously, as he would infer, 
agreeing to take the Scots into partnership out of the goodness of her 
heart and from entirely altruistic motives, the Act of Union was forced 
on a very unwilling Scotland indeed, and the eagerness for Union 
appeared only to be on the side of the English. 

Now, as to England’s “ growing Empire,” let us briefly examine that 
statement. England had no empire whatever until a Scots King linked 
the Crowns of the two countries. During the century between the Union 
of the Crowns and the Act of Union, an empire was founded in North 
America and around its shores, founded by people, who for the most 
part quit England because of English intolerance. The bulk of this 
empire was in due course lost because of the same intolerance, and only 
after the Act of Union did the British Empire grow and prosper—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, South Africa and hundreds of smaller 
lands throughout the world to the colonisation and administration of 
which Scotland has contributed far, far in excess of the proportion of 
her populaton to that of her co-partner, England. Scotland has no need 
to feel jealousy toward England—her record in this war and in all other 
British wars and British achievements stands too high for jealousy, but 
a letter such as Mr. Lloyd writes does cause justifiable resentment.— 
Yours faithfully, J. STEEL MAITLAND. 

1 County Place, Paisley, 


THE NIGERIAN STUDENT 
S1R,—May I reply briefly to the more important criticisms of my article, 
made by Mr. J. A. Ajibola? He regards my statement that the African’s 
“Jack of judgement . . . is a great handicap, especially in the practice of 
medicine ” as unfortunate and suggests that it was written rashly. The 
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wording of this sentence was careful and it is apparent that Mr, Ajibola 
has failed to understand my meaning. I referred deliberately to the 
practice of, medicine, which is a different matter from the study of 
medicine ; the fact that Nigerians have gained higher qualifications in 
medicine, and I was not unaware of their praiseworthy achievements, has 
little to do with the point at issue. 

Mr. Ajibola has done nothing to disprove my contention that the bulk 
of Nigerians live in villages, and I believe my remarks to be accurate. 
Unfortunately I am at present unable to gain access to any statistics to 
support my belief. It was not my intention to deprecate the improvements 
made in communications within the colony. I intended to show that a 
large number of the population live in areas not easily accessible when 
one was thinking in terms of the organisation of a comprehensive educa- 
tional service. 

My remarks on the subject of religion were intended as a mild criticism 
of missionary technique rather than of the African. When I wrote of the 
tendency to “imbue the African with Christian dogma before he has 
acquired the intellectual background to enable him to grasp not only the 
Word but also the Spirit of the Christian teaching,” I was thinking of 
Africans I knew well who had vast scriptural knowledge but whose beliefs 
were coloured by primitive superstitions and whose code of honesty was 
Jacking by British standards. It is odious to begin a controversy on the 
comparative morals of Africans and Europeans, and I will not say more 
except that the African’s failings, or rather failings to British eyes, seem 
related to the indigenous codes of morality and‘ideas of justice to which 
Mr. Ajibola refers. These codes contain many excellent ideas, but I 
think that many of the beliefs and superstitions to which they give rise 
will have to be eradicated if the African js to cultivate the better Christian 
spirit of which Mr. Ajibola writes.—I am, Sir, vours faithfully, 

R. A. Henson, Capt.. B.L.A. 


THE INTRUDING FATHER 


Sym,—Many. plans are being made for the returp of our men from the 
Front. There is one point of view that seems to have been overlooked. It 
is that of the Toddler. Thousands of boys and girls under five in this 
country have never seen their father, or at best, have forgotten him 
entirely. The home-coming, however much it may be regarded as a 
solution of domestic problems, presents difficulties of a very special 
nature. 

We assume the child has been taught that “ Daddy is fighting the 
naughty Germans,” and has often been encouraged to kiss his photograph. 
So far so good. But what happens next? A telegram arrives, and the 
mother reacts with grief or joy, according to the nature of the message. 
Hurried arrangements are made for relative or friend to take over, and 
it is carefully explained to the child that “ Mother has to go to see—or 
meet—Daddy.” This is the first tactical error.. The father is asso- 
ciated by the child with abandonment by mother, and for this may never 
be forgiven. Such a situation can bring permanent ill-results in its train. 

In time, the parents come back, and the father bursts in on a be- 
wildered child, who is glad to see his mother, but reviews the intruding 
stranger without enthusiasm. This is the second tactical error. The 
father should came back alone, and the mother stay away, a least for a 
few days, to allow him to establish a positive relationship of fearless 
affection, while the magnetic, material field is out of action. The sense of 
monopolising the father, everr for so short a time, goes a long way to 
tempering the child’s urge to possess the mother. 

The next mistake is made when the child finds his cot is placed in 
another room—or it isn’t. Either solution is unfortunate, however in- 
evitable in: present circumstances. Sooner or later, a child must leave 
his mother’s bedroom. The occasion should not be made to appear as 
an eviction by the father. Without meaning any harm, the most devoted 
mothers have already done much mischief by allowing the father to come 
back as an intruder.—I am, yours faithfully, 

The Athenaeum. 


THE FRUITS OF BISMARCK’S POLICY 


Sir,—Future historians will probaby agree that the Third German Reich 
was the direct outcome of Bismarck’s policy, which first led to war on 
the part of Germany in 1866, and finally involved France in her later war 
in 1870. It is interesting, therefore, to recall the Chancellor’s estimate of 
his policy when he looked back upon it on his eightieth birthday. His 
son records this event in the biography of his father. He writes: 


H. CRICHTON-MILLER. 


“After having sat silent for a while. gazing straight before him 
and feeding the fire, now and anon, with fircones, he suddenly began 
to complain that his political activity had brought him but little 
satisfaction and few friends. Nobody loved him for what he had 
done. He had never made h'mself happy thereby, he said; not himself 
ner his family, nor anyone else. Some of these present would not 
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admit this, and suggested fhat he had made a great nation happy. 
But, he continued, how many have I made unhappy! But for me 
three great wars would not have been fought, eighty thousand men 
would not. have perished, parents, brothers, sisters and widows would 
not be bereaved and plunged into mourning. That mater, 
however, I have scttled with God. But I have had little or no joy 
from all my achievements—nothing but vexation, care and trouble.” 


Bismarck, having “sown the wind,” has left the united German nation, 
of which he was the architect, and who accepted his ideals, to “ reap the 
whirlwind.”—Yours sincerely, ANGUS WATSON. 


“TRUTH IN WAR TIME” 


Sir,—“ As terminologically imexact as an Eyewitness’s Account” bids 
fair to replace the Napoleonic cynicism “ As lying as a Bulletin.” In 
The Spectator of May 4th Mrs. Tate, M.P., in a report on Buchenwald, 
wrote: “The citizens of Weimar in the main looked anything but 
cowed. They have never been bombed.” (My italics throughout.) On the 
same date, and about the same subject, the correspondent of the New 
Statesman wrote: “I walked through the streets, which are still beautiful 
and charming, in spite of the gaps torn by bombs”; and, mofe circum- 
stantially: “The left wing of Goethe’s house was hit by a bomb... 
the ninth of February, 1945, at 12.40 in the morning.” You, Sir, may be 
able to tell us which of the two is speaking the truth. It would, how- 
ever, be still more intetesting to know why the other eyewitness asserted 
the contrary.—Yours obediently, A. J. BARNETT. 


U-BOAT SYMBOLISM 


S1r,—The symbolism of the picture of the U-boat in front of the Houses 
of Parliament which I saw in a little house in Hersfeld must not be 
allowed to be eclipsed by the 1916 reminiscences of Captain Paterson. The 
picture was a perfect symbol of the German character, the display in the 
quiet of a sitting-room for thirty years of a picture depicting an antici- 
pated conquest. Captain Paterson’s innocent theory is exploded by the 
legend under the picture, which he has conveniently ignored. The 
legend read: “Es kommt der Tag! ” Janus included this prominently 
in his paragraph, and Captain Paterson’s inability to note this has led to 
yet One more attempt to whitewash the German character. 
15 Selwood Place, S.W.7. NIGEL TANGYE. 


GERMANY’S ATTACK ON RUSSIA 


S1r,—On the outbreak of the war in Europe now brought to a victorious 
conclusion, Russia and Germany attacked Poland as allies and captured 
Warsaw before the end of September, 1939. They then proceeded to 
divide the territory of Poland between themselves. Russian representa- 
tives, including Mr. Molotov, “had been féted in Berlin and received 
there with the greatest cordiality. On January roth, 1941, the Russo- 
German pact was solemnly renewed. On June 22nd of the same year, 
however, Russia was attacked by Germany. 

In his speech last Sunday night, the Prime Minister could offer no 
information as to the reason for Hitler’s volte face which he set down as 
‘8ps and appeared to regard as an “Act of God,” which believers in 
a divine government of the universe can well accept as the ultimate 
explanation of what happened when the Fiihrer wantonly disregarded 
the warning of Bismarck that Germany should never fight a European 
war on two fronts. But, historians of the future will want to know a 
good deal more than has yet been divulged as to why Hitler took the step 
which was to shatter. the Reich intended by him to last for a thousand 
years. There must be some who could give information as to what 
happened between January and June of 1941, which so transformed the 
European situation. Has not the time yet come when this could safely be 
released?—Yours faithfully, J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 


CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


S1r,—I recall that Prof. Murray just ten years ago, in a letter to the 
Manchester Guardian, declared that what particularly dismayed and 
revolted him about Nazism was the deliberate, systematic and 
organised nature of its persecution of the Jews. Only a 
few days ago the party of American newspaper editors who 
visited the camps reported that in their view everything they 
saw fell into place as part of a diabolical large-scale plan by the Nazis 
for inflicting cruelties upon their prisoners. Is it not just this non-casual, 
well-thought-out quality which distinguishes German devilry in com- 
mitting these crimes from the guilt incurred by other nations when 
similar barbarities occur, true as it may be, in Prof. Murray’s words, 
that “the treatment of political prisoners has been little short of appalling 
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in many other parts of the world” ? German cruelty, in other words, is 
positive, the execution of a kind of satanistic crusade. Elsewhere dread- 
ful things are done “ because nobody cares.” 

With all respect I think the speculations in Prof. Murray’s final para- 
graph 4 dangerous distraction from our duty to judge Germany and set 
about her reformation accordingly. To say: “ What would J have done had 
I lived ‘under the eye of the Gestapo and yet known about such cruelties? ” 
is to set in train an exculpatory process which resembles the peeling of 
an onion in order to find out what is inside—and getting the answer 
nothing. Or to change the metaphor: not much fortitude is needed to resist 
a first dose of opium or hashish, but once let the drug habit be formed 
and feats of extraordinary heroism are needed to conform to quite ordin- 
ary standards of conduct. Dictatorship is a drug—‘“ the strongest poison 
ever known.” While it may not be true that ever$ German cherished 
the cup and pressed it to his lips, not enough of them at any rate 
struggled, bit and clenched their teeth when ordinary efforts would have 
sufficed to save their honour and vindicate their claim to be. civilised. 

Blenheim, Mount Pleasant Road, Poole. GEORGE RICHARDS. 


THE POLISH QUESTION 


Sir,—I feel sure that many people in this country must be relieved that 
at last we and our American allies seem to be taking a firmer stand over 
the Polish question. As a nation we are continually being exhorted by our 
spiritual and political leaders not to give way to cynicism and despair 
about the future. Do they not realise that it is the attitude of Soviet 
Russia, far more than anything else, which causes our despair? 

One thing seems certain. No ultimate good can come of sacrificing our 
moral principles in order to appease any exponents of injustice and 
tyranny. Once submit to injustice on the grounds of “expediency” and 
we shall be starting on another landslide such as brought about the war 
in 1939.—Yours truly, MARGARET CROMPTON. 


DEAR MILK AND POOR 


Sir,—I much regret my confidence in your journal has been severely 
shaken by the publication of such absurdly untrue statements as those 
made about veterinary surgeons in this country in the article “ Dear Milk 
and Poor.” Your contributor, Mr. Walston, shows himself markedly 
ignorant, and apparently so lacking in interest that he did not trouble 
to ascertain the facts. Apart from their unfairness, the mischief of such 
wrong ideas given as facts, lies in the discouragement to farmers to seek 
that co-operation with their vets. which is so desirable. Thus, in making 
such misleading statements, Mr. Walston does a disservice to the very 


cause that he presumably wishes to promote. 
C. W. Pemsrey, M.R.C.V.S. 


FRIENDS OF HOLLAND 


S1r,—-Following the appeal in this paper I have received a whole-hearted 
response and I should like to thank you all for your great generosity. 
There is- however one thing which I must rectify; it is no longer possible 
to send food to Holland as this is now in the hands of the Ministry of 
Food who have generously dropped the supplies which were needed so 
very badly; but all kinds of clothing, shoes, underwear, furniture, black- 
out curtains, fire watchers’ blankets and beds can still be sent. The spirit 
of comradeship in which your gifts are made, I can assure you, will 
bring comfort and encouragement to the Dutch people who, although 

happily are now free, still live under tragic conditions.—Yours truly, 

Lt.-Col. Dr. A. M. MEERLOO. 

Netherlands Welfare Commissioner. 
[Goods for the Help Holland Council should be ‘sent to the Council’s 
warehouse addressed c/o Andrew Clement and Sons, A2 Warehouse, 

Cotton’s Wharf Yard, Tooley Street, S.E. 1.] 


B.B.C. AND ORCHESTRAS 


S1r,—It may be that in the last decade the most striking development of 
the Fine Arts has been the public desire for music of the first quality, 
For this we are largely indebted to the influence of the B.B.C. on public 
taste. Now their Director of Publicity tells us that one symphony 
orchestra can appease this taste as well as half a dozen. Moreover he says 
the reason the great musical public is not listening on the wireless to the 
London Philharmonic, the London Symphony and other great orchestras 
is an argument extending over 15 months on a matter of a few pounds per 
performance. Mr. Agate has wisely suggested that this controversy 
should be arbitrated upon. In the meantime that splendid assembly the 
B.B.C. orchestra must be overworked, the radius of musical experi- 
ence reduced and a few pounds (on a falling currency) left with the 
bankers. The present, surely, is a special moment to make peace.—Yours, 
The Savage Club. J. P. Brake. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue English country did its best to join in the celebrations for victory. 
During a thunderstorm on one evening and during a marvellous display 
of searchlights and fireworks on the following night the nightingales 
were inspired to their first real bout of singing. They seem to like 
thunder. The loudest and most continuous songs I have ever heard 
from them was during a night of peculiarly brilliant summer lightning 
(in Berkshire). In the brake of juniper, raspberry, thorn, holly, gorse, 
honeysuckle, bramble and briar where they sang the first dog 
roses—a flower that belongs to early Jume—were open and in good 
quantity. At this same time, when the crowded congregation came out 
of the little church on the same Common they were greeted by an over- 
flow of perfume from the May bushes in which the church is almost 
embowered. England was never lovelier. At such a time everyone 
will understand the plea, just put out by the English Society, that 
“England” and “English” are words too often absorbed—not least 
by the B.B.C.—in the wider and much less distinctive words “ Britain” 
and “British.” The beauty of England is not the same thing as the 
beauty of Britain. An English-speaking people should not be chary of 
saying “English.” » Shakespeare wasn’t. 


Earliness of Nature 

While I read last week a record from a friend concerning the abnormal 
earliness of everything in Berkshire I heard from another in Cumberland 
rehearsing the lateness of the apples. and the ashes, of the lilac and the 
bracken. The Berks account contains one item that I have some difficulty 
in believing. The wayfaring tree and wild guelder are put together as 
early flowerers. With me the wayfaring tree was in berry before the 
guelder began to open. The dogwood was just intermediate. The 
Cumberland tale was interrupted by a rather surprising query: “Why 
does our redstart bump against our window many times every day?” 
Doubtless reflection is the cause, but birds are also apt to fly against 
windows which showed a light through, and the migrants, I think, are 
more easily deceived than our home birds. At one fishing hut (in 
Herefordshire) whitethroats and other warblers frequently hurl them- 
selves against one window which is just opposite another. As to the 
redstart, it is pleasant to hear of one. The species has been diminishing 
for some years ; and its song, its appearance and not least its nest and 
eggs have particular charm. 


Erring Guardians 

Some of us nursed the hope that the War Agricultural Committees 
would prove of real permanent value to our husbandry, but a number 
of recent acts go a long way to undermine our confidence in this form 
of control. One local paper contains an advertisement requesting every- 
one who has the chance to kill queen wasps on the grounds that “ this 
pest” destroys much fruit. This pest also destroys an immense number 
of flies and greenfly. It is too often forgotten that the grubs are fed 
on animal, not vegetable, food. The wasp is as valuable even as the 
lady-bird in maintaining the balance of nature so nicely poised in this 
England. The arguments for taking nests are stronger, for by the time 
the wasps are ready to attack fruit the better part of this beneficent 
work is done. The views of the W.A.C. on rooks are as undesirable as 
on wasps. In agriculture as such some astonishingly foolish things have 
been done. From my windows I watched occasional gangs of very 
inefficient young women destroying small oaks, junipers, and gorse, and 
otherwise defacing the Common in question. They ceased before any 
area was completely cleared, and all that remains of their work is just 
defacement. The enforcement of good husbandry is wholly desirable. 
We cannot afford to see land either neglected or robbed of its 
productive quality. Much of the engineering side of the Committees is 
admirable ; but the question must be asked: Quis custodiet custodes 
ipsos ? Some appeal against their findings is necessary. 


In My Garden 

Some of the effects of untimely frost have been slow to proclaim 
themselves. For example, a bush of rhus cotinoides, that loveliest of all 
the providers of autumnal colour, was shown to be a wreck a week after 
the frosts. It is odd that this North American bush is very vulnerable 
to frost while rhus cotinus, a South European shrub, is more or less 
immune. The present appearance of the herbaceous border, much 
neglected during the war, suggests that lazy gardeners would be wise 
to grow the blue columbine, which is a species and as such both endures 
and multiplies itself unceasingly. A useful little book—not least for its 
suggestion as to the best varieties—has been issued from the Intensive 
Gardening Press, Chertsey, Surrey: Profits from Cloches, 1s. At the 


moment sweet corn and marrows especially call for glas§ protection. 
W. BeacH THomas. 
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Announcement 


As soon as war commitments permit, 


Rolls-Royce will resume the manufacture of 


Motor Cars. 





These cars will follow, basically, pre-war 
models. The traditional Rolls-Royce quality 


and refinement will be maintained. 





When the Company is in a position to 


accept orders an announcement will be made 





concerning delivery dates and prices. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 
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Will you help us to ensure that in the post-war world 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


is in the position to deal adequately and efficiently 
with those problems of Ophthalmic Research which 
are its undoubted responsibility. A great oppor- 
tunity exists for special gifts for this purpose. 


£65,000 needed this year 















CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.1. 


MOORFIELDS 
EYE HOSPITAL 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


THe Post-War World will need business initia- 
tive, foresight and courage. The services of 
Westminster Bank are at the disposal of all 


those who are, or will be, engaged in the great 








home and overseas. 
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TEMPERATURE 


CHAMELEON 


ou know the chame- 

leon will change its 
colour according to the * 

demands of the surround- 

ings. But did you know 

that he can also register 

changes in temperature ? 
How useful he would be for regis- 
tering temperature changes in an 
engine under test. The problem of 
getting this little magician from 
Madagascar to sit still on a Rolls- 
Merlin engine would of course 
present its difficulties. The Minis- 
try of Supply would hate the idea. 
Fortunately, there is something 
else which willdothisjobmuch more 
effectively—heat-sensitive paints. 
These paints are on the market but 
their full commercial development 
is yet to come. 


STONE HOUSE, Bis 





HOPSGATE, 





Some heat-sensitive paints 
contain iodine, an element 
which is playing an increasingly 
important part in our lives. New 
uses are constantly being found 
for iodine in medicine, agriculture 
and industry. Its field of applica- 
tion is so large that in 1938 the 
IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU was 
set up in London to collate and 
distribute the mass of information 
on iodine which had accumulated 
in the last 100 years. The services 
of this bureau are available free 
to any institution or manufacturer 
with an iodine problem. 


LONDON, e. 


c. 


lodine Educational Bureau 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Literary Quartet 


Studies of the Eighteenth Century. 
12s. 6d. 


Tuts is a very agreeable exercise in the lighter form of popular 
biography, neither overloaded with industry nor puffed-up with an 
inordinate display of knowledge. I: will serve the ordinary inteligent 
reader as a most excellent introduction to Boswell, Gibbon, Sterne 
and Wilkes, whose “ portraits” are™hére presented in a fashion that 
is, upon the whole, adequately dimensional and elegantly precise. 
If Mr. Quennell is unable to produce any novelties or discoveries, 
anything with which a student of the. gighteenth century is unfamiliar, 
he is none the less lucid and entertaining, and he is often extremely 
felicitous in deduction. 

Of these portraits the longest and the most important is that of 
Boswell. This is by far the best account of Boswell that has ever 
been written. Even if one does not agree entirely with Mr. Quennell’s 
interpretation, it is at any rate legitimately deducible from the docu- 
ments and is unquestionably accurate in its general form. But I 
doubt whether Mr. Quennell has made the portrait as complete as 
it might have been. We learn little in these pages of Boswell’s cool 
indecency in the treatment of his friends (observable even in the 
case of Johnson), of his impetuous malice, of the blank and ravening 
egoism—the cause of his precarious elation and ultimately his 
destroyer. I think we should also take into account the effects of 
syphilitic degeneration and of alcoholism, which were clearly respon- 
sible for much of Boswell’s behaviour as well as for the habits of his 
mind. There is no mention of the sad and attentive companion of 
his last years: Veronica Boswell, his daughter, who died only a few 
months after her father and who almost certainly died as a conse- 
quence of her devotion. Boswell’s relations with Johnson are placed 
in a rational perspective, though perhaps Mr. Quennell gives Boswell 
the credit for a higher degree of tenderness and of sincerity than he 
actually possessed. I doubt, also, whether Johnson had very much 
“ amazing sensitiveness”: I should be inclined to suppose that he 
was perceptive rather than sensitive. Nosman who was amazingly 
sensitive could have delighted, as Johnson certainly did, in the 
humiliation of inoffensive people and in the sallies and assaults of 
cruel rudeness. Indeed, one has only to look at the face of Johnson 
to see at once that it is not the face of a sensitive man. 

With Mr. Quennell’s estimate of the Tour to the Hebrides I cannot 
express agreement, and I think there must be many who do not 
consider that it “ ranks far below the Life of Johnson ” from a literary 
point of view. The Tour, of course, is not even remotely comparable 
to the Life, either in magnitude or variety, but it may be doubted 
whether it falls below the Life as a literary performance. At any 
rate, the Tour has none of the “ woeful longueurs ” of which Horace 
Walpole so justly complained when he expressed his opinion of the 
Life. If Mr. Quennell is capable of honest heresy, he will doubtless 
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allow that at least one quarter of the Life could be excised, including 
the footnotes, without any disadvantage to the reader. 

Mr. Quennell’s accounts of Gibbon, Sterne and Wilkes are equally 
graphic and entertaining, though perhaps he does not show, in these, 
the same satisfying grasp of character which he has displayed in his 
masterly study of Boswell. He is, of course, wrong in saying that 
his four subjects were “alike in their devotion to the pleasures of 
the world,” for Gibbon was never devoted to the pleasures of the 
world: he was devoted with a singular, happy intensity of passion 
to literature. Mr. Quennell is fully justified in referring to the affair 
with Suzanne as a “brief, innocent, inconclusive episode.” There 
is little complexity in Gibbon, but there is a deal of complexity in 
the case of Sterne. Here, I think, Mr. Quennell shows uncommon 
perspicacity in suggesting a study of the physiological elements of 
genius—a line of investigation which offers the reward of many 
discoveries and of many surprises. I should like tu ask Mr. Quennell, 
however, whether he is. not prepared to draw a distinction between 
sentimentality ” and “sentimentalism.” The former (like “re- 
ligiosity ”) implies a spurious element, and I do not think we have 
reason to suspect anything of the sort in the tenderly lachrymose 
constitution of Sterne. The portrait of Wilkes is altogether so lively 
and admirable that I cannot help expressing the wish that Mr, 
Quennell will some day undertake a full-size biography of this 
extraordinary person. It is high time that such a biography was 
written, and I cannot imagine a more delightful task. 

C. E. VuLiramy. 
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Alas, Alas! 


Four Victorian Ladies of Wiltshire By Edith Olivier. (Faber and 


Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

“ALL gone. Alas! Alas! ” wrote Mrs. Percy Wyndham when her 
Wiltshire house, “Clouds,” was burnt to the ground. Miss Olivier, 
contemplating the leisured but active ladies of the last century and 
the country houses they lived in, echoes the lament. Enough, we 
may imagine her declaring, enough of oppressed governesses and 
harried matrons; ¢nough of misunderstood daughters, forced to 
pour tea for the curate when they would rather be reading Plato in 
their bedrooms. This is only one side, and a vastly over-examined 
side, of the picture. Let us turn (we may conceive her continuing) 
to those women of character, intelligence, and some private means, 
who made themselves perfectly rounded lives: to Miss Moberly, 
who taught herself Hebrew, possessed second sight, and became 
first principal of St. Hugh’s; to Mrs. Alfred Morrison, who kept 
bees in Carlton House Terrace, gave her friends simultaneous 
presents of eighteenth century furniture and darned flannel under- 
sleeves, and scattered uncut topazes about her drawing-room tables ; 
to Miss Townsend, who fulfilled the desires of a long life by sketch- 
ing Salisbury Close; to Mrs. Wyndham herself, binding her 
commonplace-books in Florentine paper, organising school treats 
and paper games, pouring out interest, affection and enthusiasm to 
all with whom she came in touch. These (we can hear Miss Olivier 
cry) these are the true Victorians: women whose minds were not 
mass-produced, whose leisure permitted the uninterrupted pursuit 
of admirable ends, whose houses were beneficent centres from which 
goodness, friendship and civilisation radiated to the world without. 
How (she concludes) can we doubt their contribution to the culture 
we claim to defend but in fact so diligently destroy? 

Those who persist in examining the past in terms of oppressors 
and oppressed will not buy Miss Olivier’s book ; nor, if they take it 
out of the lending library by accident, will they be convinced by it. 
They will find its argument repeated often enough to irritate, but 
without the force to compel. Even those to whom the theme is 
congenial will wish that the author had suppressed a tiresome pre- 
face (largely devoted to the Ladies of Llangollen, who scarcely find 
themselves in easy proximity to the circle of Bishop Moberly and 
Miss Yonge) and that she had tightened up the loose and vagrant 
threads of her narration. The effect of the book is hasty, effusive, 
highly-coloured ; qualities not perhaps out of keeping with the rich 
warm tones of the Victorian country house, but liable to become 
strained when applied to such highly disciplined characters as Miss 
Moberly and Miss Townsend. No: to defend the Christianity of 
Keble, the advantages of wealth and privilege, and the immense 
benefits of eccentricity, at a time when all are considered almost 48 
improper as socialism in the day of Morris, needs either a heavier 
battery or one more skilfully disposed. Miss Olivier’s book may 


please the survivors of the society she describes but it will neither 
convert its opponents nor much strengthen the convictions of it 


supporters. 


LeTTICE FOWLER. 
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DR. JOSIAH OLDFIELD 


Healing and the 
Conquest of Pain 


Our Belief in God: The Problem of Faith: The Recovery of 
the Lost Link: The use of pain and disease: The Sphere of 
Medicine and Surgery: The Garden of the Soul: The poison- 
ing effect of the money principle in healing: The Book of the 
Dead: Lourdes: Yogis: The Saints: Miracles: What 
the Pathway promises. 2nd Thousand 8/6 (post 4d.) 


DR. ALEX. CANNON 


The Invisible Influence 


Influence and Power: Mind over Matter: Mastery of the 
Mind over Time and Space: A Terrible Truth: The Science 
of Hypnotism and Telepathy: The Invisible Influence yet 




















Visible : Pain and the Imagination : Some Psychic Phenomena : 
Dreams, Dissociation and Disease: Psychology and Things 
Occult : The Way to the Abode of Learning and Love: Power 


that Dwarfs Intellect. 23rd Impression 6/- (post 4d.) 
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) CARL L. BECKER 

< Foreword by HERBERT AGAR. 

))) ‘Professor Becker is an admirable guide . . 
«< book.’—£. L. WOODWARD (Sunday Times) 


)) The Free State 


D. W. BROGAN 


)) ‘It is difficult to know whether to praise more highly 
4 the sterling common sense, the wit, or the historical 
insight.’—HAROLD J. LASKI (Manchester Guardian) 
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METHUEN 


“A book that no one can put down unmoved.”—Field. 


The Promise 


A novel by 
PEARL S. BUCK 
““ Will be widely welcomed ... No Western interpreter of Chinese 


life carries s0 easy a conviction as Mrs. Buck.”—Observer. 
2nd edition, 


An Anthology of 
Modern Verse 


Chosen by A. METHUEN 
With an Introduction by Robert Lynd 


One of the most popular selections from the works of modern poets 
ever published. 36th edition. 7s. 6d. 


A Popular History 
of English Poetry 


by T. EARLE WELBY 


This companion volume to Sir A. Methuen’s Anthology of Modern 
Verse provides the reader with an outline of the development of English 
poetry and with impressions of the genius of individual poets. 7s. 6d. 


8s. 6d. 
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A seething indictment of the Axis criminals 


George Creel 


WAR CRIMINALS AND PUNISHMENT 


George Cree! presents astonishing facts in this lucid, well-documented and revealing 
book. It is as exciting as a crime, mystery and diplomacy story rolled into one, yet 
authoritative enough to be a text-book on the subject. lust published 10,6 


Author of “‘ What to do with Germany,” etc. 


Colonel T. H. Minshall 


ON DISARMING GERMANY 


This book contains a number of specific proposals for a solution (the outcome of study by 

@ non-party group) collated by a well-known authority on the German problem. 
lust published 6/- 

A concise account of the reconstruction in 


the U.S.S.R. 


Professor N. Voronin 


REBUILDING THE LIBERATED AREAS 
of the SOVIET UNION 


Professor Voronin, a well-known Soviet architect and town-planning expert, gives ; a 
concise and fully documented account of how the U.S.S.R. is tackling the problem of 
reconstructing the towns and villages destroyed by the Germans. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co (Publishers) Ltd 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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Solutions for Unemployment 


Lapses from Full Employment, By Professor A. C. Pigou. (Macmillan 
4s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR PiGou’s preface states that he is broadly in sympathy with 
the White Paper on Unemployment Policy. The succeeding chapters 
demonstrate that the objectives of that White Paper will not be easy 
to realise. They contain in brief and convenient form the economic 
analysis necessary to diagnose the difficulties and the dangers. “ Full 
employment” is defined as the absence, at ruling rates of wages, of 
anyone who wishes to be employed. The emphasis throughout !s 
upon the wills of those who have to negotiate contracts for wages, 
and the wills of those who have the responsibility for employing 
wage-earners successfully and continuously at those wage rates. The 
possible economic consequences, under a variety of different circum- 
stances, of the interplay of these opposing wills, are clearly 
expounded. The exposition reveals the writer’s concern lest 
the weakening of the fear of heavy unemployment as, directly, a 
moderating influence upon those who negotiate wages contracts, and, 
indirectly, under the conditions postulated by the White Paper pro- 
posals, upon those who have to employ labour, may defeat full em- 
ployment policies unless the latter are accompanied by increasing 
doses of inflation. “A moderate inflationary tendency, if it enabled 
employment to be kept at a low level, would be well worth enduring.” 
But as those responsible for negotiating, and for fixing with trades 
beards, the level of many wages are not also concerned with the total 
volume of employment, their demands may lead to galloping with 
runaway inflation. This general conclusion is reached without 
reference to the particular dependence of the United Kingdom upon 
supplies imported from overseas. The writer concludes that his is 
not a popular theme, and therefore one which the academic economist 
has a particular duty to insist. His book is a cogent and lucid plea 
for moderation, and for the avoidance of economic dogmatism. It is 
also a demonstration in handy form of the way in which the main 
body of economic thoughi has been advanced and unified in the past 
twenty-five years. 

In the early chapters is an explanation of the reasons that have 
led the overwhelming majority of economists te abandon the classical 
solution to the problem of unemployment, which sought to equate the 
demand for and the supply of labour by the simple remedy of 
reducing money rates of wages. The modern approach to the 
problem, conveniently associated with the name of Lord Keynes, is 
explained in a page and a-half, and the particular difficulties to which 
the new approach may give rise are examined. Few economists 
would differ from the analysis of these matters. Differences of opinion 
will arise in estimating the social and political dangers which are® 
inherent in them. In late chapters the economic effects of seeking 
to secure full employment by transferring labour from centres of 
high unemployment to other areas are set out, as are the consequences 
of seeking to influence the sum total of employment by playing 
upon inequalities of wages. Inevitably these matters require the 
inclusion of some passages which the general reader, for whom the 
book is intended, will find stiff reading. But these are kept to a most 
modest length, and the prints as they are established are conveniently 
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summarised. The close study which they require are assisted by 
the skill with which the makers of the book have set at the author’s 
material on its seventy-three well-printed and conveniently spaced 
pages. Noev HALtt. 


Asiatic Destinies 
Japan Fights for Asia. By John Goette. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 
China’s Wartime Politics. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. (Princeton 
University Press. $2.00.) 

“ THE Japanese,” says Mr. Goette, “ peddle an ideology which baffles 
the rest of us but envelops them with a feeling of righteousness of 
their own devising.” The title of his book suits the ideology well, 
because “ for” can be read as meaning both to get and on behalf of. 
To our way of thinking these meanings are mutually exclusive: in 
the Japanese mind there is no incompatibility between them. One 
discovered that ten years ago during conversations with the Japanese 
Consul-General at Nanking, Yakichiro Suma, now Japan’s Ambassa- 
dor in occupied China. Just as the author was unable to get from 
Suma a translation of the term hakko ichiu, the Ambassador saying 
that it was impossible for a non-Japanese to grasp its “lofty impli- 
cations,” so was I in 1935 unable to get the Consul-General to 
explain how plans to dismember China were to her advantage. 

One made allowance, of course, for Japan’s conception of herself 
as the champion of Asia against Western aggression. The author, 
too, found that conception still a lively one. “The Chinese,” he 
says, “were told that they were being rescued from British and 
American imperialism, while they saw their public utilities, major 
private industries and natural resources managed by the invader.” 
Yet Mr. Goette does not suggest—nor would I—that the Japanese 
have throughout been complete humbugs. Their resentment of 
Western domination in Asiatic affairs has been perfectly genuine and, 
so far at all events as the Chinese mainland is concerned, has been 
partly responsible for their plans. Mr. Goette thinks that this fact 
will be important after the war. He says: 

“When the Occidental powers have defeated Japan, they will only 
then begin to reap the harvest which the Japanese are sowing in 
Greater East Asia. We may send them back to their own islands, but 
we never will be able to obiiterate the furrows which they ploughed 
over such a great stretch of Asia. If the Atlantic Charter is to be 
applicable to its sister ocean, then we Occidentals must be prepared 
to take gracefully the medicine so plainly marked ‘ Made in Japan.’” 

For good qr ill much will depend upon China’s attitude and policy. 
Mr. Rosinger’s book-is not intended to throw a searchlight into the 
future, but his careful survey of China’s wartime politics has that 
effect nevertheless. “ At the present moment,” he says, “ the Chinese 
political situation remains unresolved, and while the possibilities of 
improvement are brighter than at any time in many years, the 
necessary government decisions are apparently sill to be reached.” 
He contrasts the unity which China achieved when the Nationalist 
armies were marching north from Canton with the unity which. Jap- 
anese aggression produced, finding the latter much stronger than the 
former. Even so, however, the outlook, as the sentence quoted above 
shows, is a doubtful one. It is difficult to satisfy oneself as to the 
relative importance of constitutional and economic issues and it is a 
weakness of this book that it devotes so little space to the latter. 

A manifesto issued by the Kuangsi Constitutional Government 
Advancement Association early in 1940 said of the proposed Con- 
stitution that “instead of the principle of the people’s livelihood 
being clarified, confusion might easily be produced.” One has only 
to read its economic clauses to concur. E. M. GULL. 


The Elephant and the Whale 


Thrice Against England. By Kurt Stechert. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


War between a great land power and a great sea power has often 
been compared to a struggle between an elephant and a whale In 
this country we are naturally most familiar with the whale’s point 
of view. We therefore turn with eager expectancy to this book, 
which has been translated from the German by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. No information is given us about the author. His preface, 
however, is dated from Stockholm and his theme is soon made 
apparent. He is concerned with three classic examples of conflict 
between a Continental power and British sea power, and in each 
case his point of view is that of the elephant. Whatever our opinion 
of the way his task has been executed, the author deserves consider- 
able credit for a refreshing breach with the general tendency of 
Continental thinking and writing about war. To realise the nature 
and importance of sea power is no small achievement for a European. 

In attempting to judge how successful the author has been in 
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NORTHERNERS won't be able to get Vita-Weat 
until after the war, as the Government’s zoning 


scheme is now in operation. But Mr. Peek and 
Mr. Frean hope that their friends in the North will 
remember them, and that their more fortunate 
customers in the South will be able to get a share of 
the limited supplies of Vita-Weat that are available. 


Vita-Weat... 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid., makers of famous biscuits 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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£4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
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HEAD OFFICE (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: A. MORSE, C.B.E. 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT 
INDIA AND THE FAR EAST, &c. 
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Speed up your Metabolic Rate 


and hasten recovery from illness 


HEN the danger mark in an 

illness is passed, your first 
thought is: ““When am I going to 
get well? The answer to that 
question deperids largely on your 
metabolic rate. 


What is your metabolic rate? 
Briefly, it is the rate at which 
your body burns up energy and 
replaces it by absorbing nourish- 
ment from food. It might be 
called your “living rate.” 


After illness, your metabolic rate 
is slowed down. To get it back to 
normal, you need to absorb food to 
build up your energy. But this is 
difficult because, when your meta- 
bolic rate is low, your appetite is 
also poor. You simply can’t face the 
food you need to get back on your 
feet again. 


Breaking the Vicious Circle 


Doctors, however, have found a 
way to speed up the metabolic rate 
and break this vicious circle. They 
give you broths, soups, or meat 
extracts. In deciding which of these 
accepted preparations to take, it is 
important to know that one meat 
preparation is outstandingly effec- 
tive in raising the metabolic rate: 
it is Brand’s Essence. Clinical tests 

















Patient undergoing a test to measure her 
metabolic rate. Such tests, conducted by a 
famous research institute, have shown that 
Brand’s Essence is more effective in speeding 
up the metabolic rate than any of the other 
preparations usually prescribed. 


in a famous research institute have 
shown that, after taking Brand’s 
Essence, the metabolic rate is raised 
with extraordinary quickness and 
sustained for a quite exceptional 
length of time. 


And once the metabolic rate is 
raised, your appetite returns. You 
absorb nourishment and speedily 
restore your body to full health and 
vigour. Don’t delay your recovery 
a day longer than necessary. Take 
Brand’s Essence. You'll 
find it tempting and de- 
licious when other food is 
repugnant. 3/- a bottle. |. 
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Let us continue in our striving for a land free from anxiety 
and want—that the sacrifices of war may not have been in vain. 
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carrying out his task, one is faced with an initial difficulty. Who 
is intended to read this book? On the face of it, it seems to be 
addressed to the general reader, for nearly half the book is devoted 
to the period after 1918, another very long section deals with the 
German reaction to the problems raised by -sea-power before 19138, 
and only a short chapter of less than fifty pages is given to Napoleon. 
It is a reasonable deductior, from these facts that the author’s 
intention has been to provide readers interested in the present war 
with sufficient material to appreciate the effect that the pressure of 
sea power, actual or potential, has had on German policy. Napoleon 
obviously owes his place in the book for purposes of comparison, 
and the treatment of his prob!ems is on a much smaller scale. If 
this is a fair description of the author’s aim, he has had a good 
measure of success. The general reader, provided he retains the 
full use of his critical faculties, will enjoy this book. He is not 
likely to be deceived by some of the author’s opinions ; the view of 
the battle of the Marne presented here will not win general assent 
nor will the author’s juggling with figures persuade many- to believe 
that in 1914 the French army was in any way numerically superior 
to the German. The book, however, will provoke thought, and a 
reader ought to obtain from it a better realisation of the importance 
of sea power. 

It is possible, of course, that the author may have intended his 
book for a more specialist audience. If such were the case, more 
should be said in criticism. There is no index or detailed table of 
contents and there are no references to authorities (although the 
preface suggests that these may have existed in the original and 
been omitted in the translation). A specialist reader, too, would 
expect to see some reference to such German writers on sea-power 
as Persius and Sethe. But the specialist would find much to interest 
him in the book, even though he found it incomplete and occasion- 
ally perverse, and much can be forgiven a Continental writer who 
recognises that Trafalgar was an offensive rather than a defensive 
action. In fact, anyone who is interested in the present war and 
its background ought to read attentively this eminently readable 
book. . S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 

o . 
Fiction 


By Glenway Wescott. (Hamish Hamilton. 


Household in Athens. 
8s. 6d.) 

The Laughter of My Father. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Eighth Champion of Christendom. 


mann. 10s. 6d.) 
Since the outbreak of the Second World War the most common 
excuse given by American publishers for not accepting fiction written 
on this side of the Atlantic is that the rejected novel has “a too 
English flavour.” Perhaps our publishers in turn reject novels from 
the other side of the Atlantic on the plea that they are not American 
enough! During 1940 discriminating friends sent lively and stimu- 
lating accounts of a novel which was enjoying a considerable succés 
d’estime in America, called The Pilgrim Hawk. The author, Glen 
Wescott, had set his story in a suburb of Paris during the ’twenties. 
It was his first essay in fiction for ten years. Since he was well 
known in England for his studies of life in the Middle West, one 


PABEB BOOKS 


PHYSICIAN HEAL THYSELF 
G. SCOTT WILLIAMSON, M.C., M.D. 


Taking the Medical Services as a test-case, Dr. Scott Williamson, Medical 
Director of the Pioneer Health Centre, evolves a plan for reorganizing our 
social services to achieve individual liberty by socialized means. 5/- 


DARWIN ON HUMUS 
THE EARTHWORM 


In his foreword to this masterly treatise, Sir Albert Howard shows that Darwin’s 
work provides the most effective basis for the organic farming and a 
of tomorrow. With diagrams 


HERBAL REMEDIES MARY THORNE QUELCH 


Practical advice on the remedies for ordinary illnesses to be found in herb- 
garden and kitchen. Many of these rustic remedies are today proved founded 
on medical fact. With drawings by Irene Hawkins. 8.6 


THE ANNIHILATION OF MAN LESLIE PAUL 
“ Of the utmost relevance to the 


“A great and terrifying book. * = Oberees, 
“problem ' not only of Germany’s but of Europe’s future.”"—New English 
ekly Third Printing. 8/6 


By Carlos Bulosan. (Michael Joseph. 


By Edith Pargeter. (Heine- 
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imagined that it was nyfely a matter ot a few months before his new 
book appeared over here. So far this expectation has been in vain, 
but possibly the reception accorded here to his latest novel will 
now secure English publication of the earlier book. Household in 
Athens has a theme similar to that of the long short story by Vercors, 
Le Silence de la Mer, first published in Paris under the Nazi occu- 
pation in 1942. But Wescott’s characters are more robust, conceived 
with more harshness, but they are less rigid than those of the French 
writer. His story is more moving, for while not free from a taint 
of sentimentality, it is based on an idealism less grandiloquent and 
more pitiful. His principal Greek characters, the Helianos, wish to 
live, they are not very brave ; their thoughts tend to muddle ; they 
have problems of personality, which even the occupation of their 
native land by a hateful enemy can not deflate. Their sufferings 
are of the flesh as well as of the spirit. The German officer who 
makes his abode in their home is not handicapped by the conscious- 
ness of any debt to_an ancient civilisation. He is full of contempt 
for small nations. He treats his hosts and their children with scorn 
and brutality. But he, too, needs an audience for his ideas, which 
are most sinister and alarming, for here spiritual development 
demands in its pursuit a positive allegiance to cruelty and ruthless- 
ness. He, too, returns from leave in his native land, a broken man. 
His beloved wife and his two young serving sons have been 
destroyed by the war. Their loss overthrows him, so that he is no 
longer of any use to Germany. He commits suicide, but not before 
he has delivered his host over to the Gestapo, and left behind a 
letter suggesting that the family with whom he has lived so long 
shall be made responsible for his death. In the final days of this 
horrible assault the Greek family rise with courage and fortitude. 
And after the Germans-have shot Helianos, his wife continues the 
fight against the common enemy with the strength cf love and 
devotion. Glenway Wescott takes us through a nightmare world, 
which, since it is depicted with intelligence and imagination, lifts 
his book well above the level of the average novel deaiing with the 
German occupation ef Europe. 

Some of the stories now lightly linked together in The Laughter of 
My Father originally appeared in The New Yorker. They are 
sketches of life in Luzon in between the two world wars, done with 
an acrid yet gay humour, which is sharply refreshing. Carlos 
Bulosan goes to Till Eulenspiegel for the fable of the rich man’s 
suit against his poverty-stricken neighbour, which he retells with a 
verve almost equal to that of De Coster. The Filipino background 
is rendered richly, with vivid descriptions of customs and ceremonies; 
there are brides from Mexico and visits from the dog-eating head- 
hunters, white horses, fighting cocks and fighting rams, al! playing 
parts which the author fashions with the liveliest gusto. This is an 
unusual book with a decidedly astringent flavour which will shock 
those whom it fails to please. 

The Eighth Champion of Christendom details the adventures of a 
young man named Jim Benison, who, on the evening of September Ist 
is in an English country public- house, playing darts and listeniag 
to the news. He is in love with the barmaid Delia: “ She went off 
singing ; she hadn’t much of a voice, but it was sweet enough, and 
she had a way of tossing her head as she burst into song, like a fine, 
high-spirited pony.” Jim joins up, by Christmas he is back in the 
village on leave, he fights a battle over the beautiful Delia and then 
becomes engaged to her. For no very suitable or convincing reason 
she decides to keep this secret, even though she knows she has a 
younger and not less beautiful rival. Jim goes to France and is 
billeted on a beautiful Czech farmeress, a refugee from Prague whose 
French husband is at the war. After the German break-through 
the Midshire regiment is sent to help the Belgians. After Dunkirk 
Jim, with a companion from his native village, makes his way back 
to the farm of the Czech refugee. On the journey they find and 
identify the dead body of her sergeant husband. By the time they 
reach sanctuary Jim is badly wounded and his companion is suffering 
from pneumonia. They are nursed back to health by the Czech 
woman, who is seized, on the very night they leave her house, by 
the Germans, who shoot her. Jim’s mate is killed. On his return 
home Jim finds the luscious Delia has married his rival, thinking 
he has been killed. However, the equally beautiful Imogen is more 
than willing to console him. JouHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


In Love with Life. By Miss Gordon Holmes. (Hollis and Carter. 15s.) 


THe sub-title of Miss Gordon Holmes’ autobiography is “A 
pioneer career woman’s story,” and an exciting adventure story it is 





for any reader to whom adventure is not confined to the endurance 
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of unnecessary physical discomfort in the less prepossessing parts 
of the world. She was a pioneer in “the City,” but there is no 
need to know anything about finance to enjoy her experiences. 
One feels Miss Gurdon Holmes would have made a success in any 
field she had chosen, for she has that uncommon sense which 
marked great women like Florence Nightingale 6r Mary Kingsley, 
as well as their uncommon courage. All she claims for herself is 
“an extension of the ordinary mind: my brains are a somewhat 
enlarged edition of the average brain.” She is essentially practical- 
minded, and what she has to say on subjects where she has first- 
hand experience has a piercing sanity. 

I Saw a City. By Norman Tiptaft. (Cornish Bros., Birmingham. 7s. 6d.) 


ALDERMAN NORMAN TIPTAFT has been a member of Birmingham 
City Council for twenty-five years. He was chairman of the Civil 
Defence Committee from 1938-41, Lord Mayor 1941-42, and chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Committee from 1942-44. The last 
words of the first chapter of this, his most recent contribution to 
the study of local government, are: “ The new world will not come 
by somebody else pushing a button. It will only come as we accept 
our responsibilities, public as well as private, collective as well as 
individual.” The last words of the last chapter are: “ Not until we 
have both [a live electorate and competent representatives] will the 
worth while city of the future be achieved.” Those two quotations 
indicate the tone of this bracing, hard-hitting, argumentative little 
book about home building, town planning and reconstruction written 
by a man who knows a good deal about the matter. Mr. Tiptaft 
wants to see Birmingham a fine city in a fine country. He believes 
that the best results will be achieved by .a judicious combination 
of public and private enterprise, backed by the constant and intelli- 
gent vigilance of the individual citizen. All who are in sympathy 
with his aims will find in his words a stimulus to good citizenship. 
From Tunisia to Normandy. By Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson. 
(Hutchinson. 15s.) 

GENERAL ROWAN-ROBINSON has already written two useful books 
on the present war—Wavell in the Middle East and Auchinleck to 
Alexander. This, the third in the series, conforms to the same general 
plan. He takes up the story in the winter of 1942 and carries it 
down to the landing in Normandy. His method of treatment is to 
combine narrative and comment, and he deals in a sensible and 
scholarly way with every theatre. Perhaps the most valuable part 
of the book is that dealing with the somewhat neglected Italian 
campaign ; his discussion of the Anzio landing is the most satisfactory 
I have seen so far. At the end of the book are some general chapters 
on tactics, reconstruction and post-war defence policy. These 
deserve careful reading, for they are the product of a mind that has 
devoted long and deep thought to these problems. In particular, 
his defence of the cadet movement merits attention at a time when 
the attack on that movement has already begun from different 
quarters. Incidentally, his short paragraph on rocket weapons con- 
tains a repetition of the legend that rockets were used in the siege 
of Copenhagen in 1807. As far as I am aware, their first use in 
action was three years later during the Walcheren expedition. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


JUDGED as a whole the stock markets are standing up well to the 
political uncertainties, domestic and international, which now obscure 
the investment prospect. Gilt-edged, after a gentle slide, have 
recovered most of the ground lost since VE-Day and are now 
strengthening, on the theory that when the Exchequer Bond “ tap” 
is turned off the Treasury will seize the occasion to give the cheap 
money screw another slight tufn in its own favour. If, as is by 
no means improbable, a new 2} per cent. Bond with a rather longer 
life than has hitherto been thought practicable at such a rate of 
interest, is introduced, gilt-edged stocks should consolidate their 
improvement with a tonic effect on other sections of the market. 
POLITICS AND EQUITIES 

As for the more speculative groups, among which I must include 
even the best industrial Ordinary shares at the current level of prices 
and yields, I am still disposed to recommend caution. Admittedly, 
stock is well held and investors are still in a mood to give hope the 
benefit of many doubts, but I remain unconvinced that prices would 
be proof against a Labour majority at the coming elections. Investors 
must make up their own minds about the election chances, but those 
who regard the issue as very open would be well advised to trim 
their sails accordingly. : 

In counselling caution I am not suggesting that a Labour Govern- 
ment—even one with teeth in it—would be likely to wreck the 
country’s finance and trade. Cheap money and full employment 
would remain in the forefront of the economic programme. What 
I do suggest is that the City would not like a Labour Government, 
would exaggerate the r:sks and that only a moderate volume of 
nervous selling would. have a disproportionate effect on prices in 
a thin market. Nor would the disadvantages, from the capitalist 
investment standpoint, be entirely imaginary. Nobody can suppose 
that a Labour Government’s policy in such matters as E.P.T. and 
income-tax would be as helpful to equity investors as that likely to 
result from a Conservative majority. 

L.C.l. RESERVES 

The main interest in the full report for 1944 of Imperial Chemical 
Industries lies not so much in the profit figures, which show com- 
paratively little change, as in the form in which the accounts are 
presented and the immense strength of the group’s internal finances. 
It is greatly to the credit of the board that in spite of the complicated 
structure and widespread interests of the group the accounts are 
issued in accordance with the principles laid down by professional 
accountants and with the more enlightened evidence submitted to 
the Company Law Amendment Committee. The profits are broken 
down into trading and interest items, the group charges for E.P.T. 
and income-tax are shown separately, there are comparative figures 
and a consolidated balance-sheet and income statement. The figures 
are, in fact, presented in such a way as enables every intelligent 
stockholder to appreciate the position and progress of the whole 
group. 

Continuing their conservative distribution policy, the directors 
are merely maintaining the 8 per cent. dividend on the Ordinary 
stock. In doing so they are able to make substantial transfers to 
reserves and to strengthen still further the Central Obsolescence 
and Depreciation Fund. Reserves shown in detail in the parent 
company’s balance-sheet consist of a Free Reserve of £10,000,000, 
Capital Reserve of £2,000,000, War Contingency Reserve of 
£3,250,000 and Central Obsolescence and Depreciation Reserve of 
£12,275,000. As to the trading outlook, the directors remark that 
home demand for the group’s products has been well maintained, 
although they note a falling-off in certain Government requirements 
for war purposes. On the other hand, reference is made to expansion 
in demand for the products of the dyestuffs and pharmaceutical 
groups. With its interests widely spread, both in the home and 
export trades, the company should not experience any serious setback 
in earnings such as to jeopardise the Ordinary dividend during ‘he 
transition period. Quoted at just under £2, LCI. £1 Ordinary 
units, yielding just over 4 per cent., are a sound industrial holding. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
IMPORTANCE OF COSTING 











Mr. RicHarp A. Witty, president of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants, took the chair at the society’s annual meeting on May 9th, 
in London, and inthe course of his speech said: 

In normal circumstances the society might have been inclined to cele- 
brate its diamond jubilee, but under war conditions any such celebration 
would be out of place. 

Industrial accountancy has been greatly developed during the war, 
and this reminds one, naturally, of the subject of costing. It is nearly 
twenty-five years since the Society of Incorporated Accountants, realising 
the importance of costing, amended the syllabus to include special papers 
on cost accounts, economics, and statistics. There has undoubtedly been 
a recognition of the absolute necessity for costing records on the part of 
large commercial units ; but the war years and the period of Government 
contracts have shown the need for a still fuller recognition, particularly 
in manufacturing and contracting businesses of medium size It is 
unfortunate that the various Government departments have insisted on 
the use of different formulas in arriving at basic costs and overheads for 
the purpose of cost plus and other contracts. But that difference of view 
only serves to emphasize the vital importance of costing, and I want 
to suggest to our members, particularly those who are in public practice; 
that ‘they should continue to impress upon their clients the importance 
of this subject. The reply usually given by the manufacturer has been 
to inquire whether cost accounts would provide him with additional profit. 

That attitude was, I think, perfectly natural, dnd we must be careful 
not to over-elaborate the technique of costing by insistence upon forms 
with adjustments and apportionments which could only be comprehended 
by a few. There is room for action by all qualified accountants in the 
matter of popularising costing, and by so doing we shall be helping the 
furure commercial prosperity of the country. It is not a matter which 
is dependent upon Government contracts only or upon Government 
control. I think that now is the time to engage in this form of mis- 
sionary work. 

A panel of accountants is being compiled who are ready in an honorary 
capacity to advise ex-Service men who contemplate the purchase of small 
businesses. 

The repart was adopted. 


UNITED MOLASSES 


GOOD PROSPECTS 











THE nineteenth annual general meeting of The United Molasses Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held on May 29th in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by Mr. F. K. Kielberg 
(chairman and joint managing director) circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

The trading profits for the year, amounting to £960,000, include 
“Profits from Prior Years now available.” A position of great financial 
strength is disclosed showing free reserves and undistributed profits at 
December 31, 1944, of £4,094,675, compared with the issued ordinary 
capital of £1,954,500. Having regard to the company’s free reserves 
and strong liquid position, combined with the satisfactory earnings 
record of the last ten years, your directors feel that a slightly higher 
distribution is justified and recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 15 per cent. on the ordinary stock. 

SUCCESS OF BoarRD’s POLICY 

Trading during the first four months of the current year has been 
satisfactory and the immediate prospects indicate no change in this 
respect. The comparative stability of combined earnings during recent 
years is, to a large extent, due to the success of the board’s policy of 
widening the basis of your company’s activities, pursued sinée the 
middle thirties. The revenue from these new sources has greatly helped 
to soften the impact of the war upon the company’s Molasses business. 

As stockholders will remember, the company in the early years of 
the War considered it advisable to write off in full its large investments 
on the Continent of Europe and in the Far East. The company’s tank 
installation at Le Havre is reported to be practically undamaged, but 
apart from this we have so far had no information of any sort to indicate 
the ae of your company’s properties and assets in other parts of the 
world. 

I regret to report that both our shipping companies have suffered 
during the War very heavy losses through enemy action and amongst 
the vessels lost were some of our largest and most efficient tankers. In 
Partial replacement of oil tankers your company has purchased from the 
Ministry of War Transport two tankers of 12,000 tons each for delivery 
six months after the end of the War, but no contracts have yet been 
Placed for the building of new Molasses tankers. Your directors have 
this matter under constant review and contracts for new tonnage will 
pd oo as soon as the company’s future requirements can be deter- 

ined. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 











THE annual general Court of the Members of the Alliance Assurance 
Company, Limited, will be held at the offices of the company on May 23rd, 
1945. 

The following is an extract from the review by the chairman, Mr 
Richard Durant Trotter, circulated with the report and accounts :— 

In the life department, the net new business completed shows a slight 
increase over that of the previous year, the comparative figures being 
£1,210,839 in 1943 and £1,399,439 in 1944, which I hope foreshadows 
that our prospects in this department are becoming brighter. 

The claims by death in the year under review were a good deal higher 
than for the previous year, standing at £746,157, of which £160,098 
represented war claims. In 1943 the total claims by death amounted to 
£701,082, £91,969 being the amount paid out in war claims. The total 
amount paid out in war claims now amounts to £468,557. At the close 
of the year the “Alliance” life and annuity funds amounted to 
£23,415,196. The net purchase money for immediate annuities at 
£37,120 was slightly in excess of that for the previous year. 


FirRE AND ACCIDENT 


Turning to the fire department accounts, I have pleasure in reporting 
an increased net premium income, amounting to £2,557,803, which is 
the first occasion in the history of the company that we have exceeded 
the two and a-half millions mark. This is due in large measure to the 
enhanced value of buildings and commodities. The claims and contribu- 
tions to fire brigades were higher than in the previous year, amounting 
to £775,953, as compared with £683,255 in 1943. After adjusting reserves 
for unexpired risks, the sum of £564,459 has been carried to profit and 
loss account. Our overseas business continues to increase in volume 
and shows a satisfactory profit. 

The accident department shows further satisfactory expansion, the net 
premium income at {1,315,191 showing an increase of £71,633 over the 
figures for 1943. After the necessary adjustments of the reserves for 
unexpired risks, a surplus of £291,091 is disclosed, which has been carried 
to profit and loss account. When Parliament passes the necessary Social 
Security legislation, it will entail the loss of our home workmen’s com- 
pensation business, which represents a premium income of about £400,000, 
a very serious loss to us, without any immediate corresponding reduction 
in our expenses. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The marine department results have turned out better than one might 
expect. We are closing the year 1942, a year in which you will recollect 
the “U” boats were very active in the Atlantic and were the cause of 
considerable losses to U.S. shipping. The net premium income for the 
year under review amounts to £1,045,744, an increase of £18,182 over 
the previous year’s figure. 

The underwriting account for 1942 has, as I have said, been closed 
and shows a balance of £50,983 after maintaining the reserve fund for 
previous years at £425,000, and this amount has been carried to profit 
and loss account. The trustee department continues to expand, and it 
is hoped that our many friends will make use of this department by 
appointing the company as their trustees and/or executors. We would 
also welcome an approach by firms who contemplate the issue of 
Debenture stock, to nominate the company as trustees for the Debenture 
stockholders, for which work the department is well equipped. 

Turning now to our investments, the Stock Exchange securities (all 
funds) once more appreciated in value. We have fully given effect to 
the Government’s expressed wish and have invested a further sum of 
£1,720,000 in Government War Loans during the year. 

It will no doubt be of interest to you to know that the company has 
agreed to take its share in the formation of The Finance Corporation 
for-Industry, Limited, of which you will have read in the Press. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The following appropriations have been made from the profit and loss 
account: £50,000 to reserve for contingencies arising out of the war, 
bringing this reserve up to £300,000, £75,000 to writing down of premises, 
£50,000 to the staff pension fund, and we have increased our contribution 
to the widows’ and orphans’ fund by £25,000. 

This year marks the centenary of our associated office, the Law Fire 
Insurance Society, Limited, and we offer our congratulations to the board 
and management on the successful progress its history discloses. Our 
associated engineering office, the National Boiler-and General Insurance 
Company, Limited, has had another successful year, upon which we offer 
our congratulations to its board, management and staff. The results have 
justified them in again increasing thé dividend, from which we benefit. 

The results, you will agree with me, I feel sure, are very satisfactory, 
and the directors wish to place on record their appreciation and thanks 
to the management and staff, both at home and abroad, for their untiring 
zeal in the company’s service. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





LEAVE HOME—\. 








HY MEN 
go round to the tebacconist’s 
to see if there are any King Sfx 
Cigars in yet; these grand Is, smokts 
are very scarce just now, 
rk RSONAIL 
GREAT SAVING.—OVERCOATS, suits, costumes 
A wurned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 


Wacxer’s Screntizic TURNING AND TamLorInG Works 
Lro., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Itord, London. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. White tor 

d Fur Crusade teaflets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, wie comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods. —Mayor C. 
Van Der By_, Wappenham. Towcester 

> ERMALINE 

>) The Bread we ali enioy 

Ask your Baker 

»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Saic, Simpiec, 

> sure, guaranteed world- famed. From Chemists, 
neluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: Howartns, 
473, Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins Is. 9d. 2s. 10d., 5s. 

YURNT. worn and moth eaten garments invisibly 

>» mended im two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
clearly —Bett Invisrpte Menpers Ltp., 109. Fleet Street 
E.CA4 Five doors from Ludgate Circus.) 

‘AN anybody help young author, wife and dachshund 
( to find house, flat or part house, furnished or un- 
furnished, within one hour’s travel of Piccadilly ?>—ARN 
5561 or write C., 27, Basing Hill, Wembley Park. 

*ANCER SUFFERER (3345).—Poor old Irishman (73), 
( living in hostel. Needs extra nourishment which he 
cannot afford. One of many new cases which we must 
assist. Will you help? Jewellery gratefully received.— 
Natrona Socrery ror Cancer Rewier, 2 (S), 
Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

*ARLISLE’S house wm Chelsea had bugs Your’s 
( hasn't :—not even MOTHS if you use “ MALSER, - 
he approved insecticide, obtainable Boots and other high- 
lass stores. 


,ATARRH, 


Cheam 


COLDS, HAY FEVER, Etc., deteated 

/ by the 20-MINIM Dose VOCALZONE CAP- 
SULES each contain an accurately measured “ portable ” 
jose tor the effective treatrment of these maladies. You 
cannot how ph how convement, is this sure 
method of clearing the head. opening stuffed-up nasal 
passages, and making breathing easy again. Price 2/9 a 
Tin of 12 Capsules at most Chemists or send Postal Order 
«© :—Brooxs & WarsurTon Lrp. 232 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, 5.W.1 

YUSTOMERS OF HEALS im the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
196. Tottenham Court 





wo write to Hear & Son Lp. 

Road, W.1. 

| UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. 
) twelve 2-hour J lessons. Send 3d. in » for 

first .esson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russel! St., W.C.1. 


YINANCE.—Recionat Trust Ltp., 8, Cliftord Street, 
I: Telephone 


Learned in 


New Bond Street. London wi 
REGent 5983 
*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambndge 
IT boarding house.—Terms on application 
| AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT” ?—Develop n 
profitably through persona! tuition at the LONDON 
ScHoot OF JOURNALISM—the only school under the patron- 
age of leading newspaper proprictors. Trai in 
— ~ Short Stories Article Writing, Poet adio 
Plays, Literature. Each course now fered at 
REDU Pi. FEES. Personal coaching by correspondence. 
Write for free advice and Book to Prospectus roy - L.$.J., 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.l. Mus. 4574. 
I OME CANNING with the ~ HOMCAN” Outfit 
is the modern, most efhciem and Cw method 
of preserving your surplus —_ ase 2 
are enjoying its advantages and commend Wri 
for details to HOME CANNING EQUIPMENT CO. 


Small! 





LTD, Arrica House, Kineosway. 
AKES. Charming old Manor. Magnificem view 
4 Modern convenience ELTERMERE. Elterwater 


84. 

I AMB BRAND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS.—Clean, 
4 enduring. 30/- dozen, 18/6 six, 10/- three, 3/6 each 
Postage paid. Please name models, colours. Spectaror, 
Martin HarpMAn & Sons, 15, Prospect Place, Preston. 
eh Typewtg. one &, MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarcans (C.). 

The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. Essex. 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
y\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23 W.C.1. 
\ SS. TYPED.—1/3 per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Also 
, PLAYS, etc., prices on_ uiry.—Muss HARPER, 
9, Moun Pleasant Road, erswell, S. Devon. 
(Formerly ot Taviton pon. London, W.C. 
» —Please show your thankfe’ 

RC... 


and help to win the Cance. 
gift from a book. of stamps to a 


ss for _ 
War. 
cheque . ll be oe 


THE 





SPECTATOR, MAY 


18, Ig 











KERFOOTS 
MEDICATED 
PASTILLES 


embodying the 





manufacturing 
of 
eighty years 





experience 







MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH ANTISEPTIC THROAT 







Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 





















YANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready tor in 
» stant ey, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. 
Depts. Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of 
COUNTRY HOMES, Canteens. Hostels, Camps, Public 
Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ-free, safe. Model: 
ior every purpose, at moderate prices. — Write, en- 
closing id. stamp, for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to 
isan Co. (Dept. 254-33), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9 
END all the old books and magazines you can spare to 
‘ Everysopy’s Booxs, 156, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C.2, and receive highest cash offer. Particularly wanted 
modern fiction, Penguin fiction and American magazines. 
s TAMPS.—Seiectons of British Colonials sem on 
approval Lists 1d. —T Leste, Russelis Water 
Henley. Oxon 
‘YTAIRS BLAZING ._ but ESCAPE certain tor you and 
a family (irrespective height ot bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
foun Kerr & Co. (M chr), Ltp.. Northwich 20. Cheshire. 
Se SMDKER’S heart is full of song; 
He sallies forth to buy TOM LONG. 
7s TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May 
5306-8 Residential Branch St Hubert’s. Gerrards Cross 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. 
‘i — HOUSE, BLEWBURY, 
Country Hotel on Berkshire Downs. 
still available June and July. 
‘ie BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, or vour own material. 2 gns 
A.14.—REsartus 


BERKS.—Smal! 
Some rooms 


each. Please write for details to Dept 
Lrp. 183/9, Queensway. W.2 
‘T*Z: MAGNUMS aare the cigarettes blended specially 

for those blessed with a sensitive palate. Ob- 
tainable from Wurrmore & BayLey, 92, Wigmore Street 
W.l. Est. 1823. 100 13/4; 500 656: 1,000 130-. 
Post free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 








JOHN GIFFORD 
ANNOUNCES 
“IT’S HAPPENING AGAIN” 


An inside story about the tragic division of the 
Allies after World War I, with indications as 
to how the Germans are following similar tactics 


in World War IL. 
by ' 























‘| B. H. BLACKWELL 
Fe  -- 


BOOKS FOR UNIVERSITY STUDIES 


AND FOR DEVASTATED LIBRARIES. 
History — English Greek and Latin Classics— 

Philosophy. 
Dictionaries of any Lar 
BROAD STREET, 


uage. 
48-51 “ox FORD. 








yr UATIONS ot House, Hote! and Office contents 
fot Probate, Insurance, etc. carried owt by old- 
established Licensed Valuers of highest repute. Enquiries 
invited.— W. JeLKs _* SONS. Lrp.. 263-275. Holloway 
Road, London, N.7. Tel.: North 2747 (10 lines). 
Ww* TCHES W ANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our ot 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash, 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN). 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester. 4. 
\ ’HERE’S THAT ALBERT ?—Do find x and please 
send it with any other watch chains or old gold 
ss siiver to the Appear Secretary GUY'S HOSPITAL 


wrt FOR PROFIT.—Sena sor tree bookle.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G) Palace Gate. W 8. 





APPOINTMENTS 
None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 
relates to @ woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1943, apples 
YOLLEGE HALL UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Applicanons are mvited by the Council tor the pon 
ot PRINCIPAL ot College Hall, London, which provides 
residence for women students of the University of London. 
Candidates should be graduates ot a British University. 
The successful candidate wil] be required to take up her 
appointment on September ist. 1945, or as soon after 
this date as possible. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary, College Hali. Malet Street, W.C1, 
to whom applications should be sent not later than May Mat 
] ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 

d POLITICAL SCIENCE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 





Applications are invited for the following appointments 
in the Department of Social Science :— 

(1) TUTOR.—Salary, £450 per annum, rising to £525, 
or £550 per annum, rising to £650, according te 
qualifications and experience. 

2) ASSISTANT TUTOR.—Salary, 
rising to £425. 

These appointments are open to both men and women. 
Applications, with the names of three referees, should be 
sent not later than June 8th, to the ACTING SECRETARY, 
London School of Economics, The Hostel, Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, from whom further information may be 
obtained. 

( PENING for Active Partner, Christian, in established 

bookshop. £500. Excellent investment.—Box 221. 

QHOR THAND-TYPIST under 18 

‘ Spectator Office Interesting 

prospects.—Write Box 225. 


£ 300 per annum, 


required at th 
work, with good 





EXHIBITIONS 
TER JONES GALLERY 16th May 
Drawings and Govuaches by Fay 
Sloane Square, S.W.1. 9-5.30 


to 13th June 
Pearce. First 

p.m.. Saturdays 
9-1 p.m. 


he LEFEVRE GALLERY, i31-134, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Lady Jersey’s Appeal for British-Polish 
Weltare. ScHoor or Parts (Piscaro, MATISSE, etc). From 
May Ist to June 2nd. Entrance 2/6 for Polish Fund 
\ or HOUSE.—An exhibition of modern building 
methods applied to houses to suit individual needs.— 
HeEaw’s, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


p* 


FLoor, 





EDUCATIONAL 
‘IRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.—Parents 
I information about Public Schools and 
should consult the above. Just published 10/6, by posi 
11/1.—BOOKSELLERS or DeANE’s. 31. Museum Street 
Lendon, W.C.1. 
f OME STUDY FOR mY &c. Postal Tuitien 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ.. 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D. , and Diplomas. Moderate Fees. 
instalments —Pros pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL. Spanish Classes (elementary. 
intermediate and advanced) by native teachers. Lec- 
tures in Spanish. 58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 3199 
i ee - QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing), now at %3. Collingham Gardens S.W5 
7416. 


seekine 
Careers 


Fro 





LECTURES AND THEATRE 


Qe ag I WALPOLE’S ART COLL ECTION: 
. WO. Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture. 








eciated. Please send ail t ‘TREASURER, , B. PART f 
Reval Cancer Hoonital (Fredy Putters hos a don, S.W.3. ERNEST R TROUGHTON, O.BE LEICESTER } Sh Leicester Square. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
»EST and change are prescribed by docto as essential PRICE 7/6 NET. "[ HE GATEWAY THEATRE CLUB, 18, Chepstos 
\ for two sisters recently seriously ‘i PLEASE - Jilias, FAL. ‘ightly p.m.: “Katie § 
HELP US to give them convalescence. ase 282.)— 125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. Recalled,”” by Lance Hamilton. A new play. May 22nd- 
Appeal “ S,”’ Distressep < | eee AID \SSOCIATION, OR ANY BOOKSELLERS. TEL: GER. 2102 | 26th. Matinees Thursday and Saturday, 2.15 pm 
74, Brook Green, London, "Phone particulars Bay. 7444 
Entered as second-class mail - -¢ at the New York, N.Y... Pest Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Curments Press, Lro., 
Voriugal St., Kingsway, W.4 aud published by Tue Serctator, Lro., at their offices, No. 99 Go St., Londoa, W.C.1 Friday, May 18, 1945, 
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